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INTRODUCTION. 


TMN KHE firſt law of ſound po- 
T litics, and indeed of com- 

mon ſenſe, is to be ever 
attentive to that branch of any cli- 
mates natural produce, which does 
it moſt honour, and renders it's 
name the more renowned. It can- 
not then be looked upon as an un- 
patrotic endeavour in an engliſh ſub- 
ject, to ſtep forth the future guardian 
of the ſair ſex in this kingdom, for 
whoſe tranſcendant beauty we are 
celebrated tar and near, Many a 
generous ſigh, hath been extorted 
from us on ſeeing the wretched ſtate 
and miſerable end of many devoted 
W victims 


— — — — 
— 


* 


' barbarty, falſhood, 


2 to prevent is the motive 
of this undertaking, wherefore the 
cauſe will furniſh it's beſt apology. 

A full diſplay of our fair ſex's in- 

| fluencing and attractive powerequally 
deſerves the attention of ſtrangers, as 
well as of the natives of theſe happy 
iſlands, where indulgent providence | 
hath laviſh'd ſuch ineſtimable treaſures, | 
ſuch never-failing ſources of rapturous 
_extaſy, In what other nation can be 
found exiſting, at the ſame time, fo | 
many, and ſuch exquiſite reſemblances 
of the ever- acknowledged Queen of 
ö Love, the wanton, the gay, the bloom. 
ing Venus, when indulging tranſports 
of fondneſs, in her fayourite bowers 


of * and Idalia ? 
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Like , 


we 
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Like to her, their bel 
and ever. glorious: model of all ten 
efforts, our obliging Priefteſſes of the 
Teinple of Fond Deſire, are ever en- 
dowed with an open liberality of em- 


braces, joined to born * 
a e ſo 


frankndtd vf heart 15 


pleaſed as when put to the devout per- 
formance, of their duty.—Gods! with 
what an emulous exertion and well- 
timed ſublevation of parts, do they 
acquit themſelves in the critical minute, 
while their electrifſied enamoratos, 
with the becoming and vigorous pro- 
pulſion of ardent and zealous votaries, 
preſs eagerly on to ſtorm the ſhaded 
citadel of bliſs! 

In return for the many joyful hours 
ſpent with theſe juſtly revered orna- 


* Query, Whether this epithet, derived through 
Venus, may not more aptly be added here; than to 
the mere mortal defeater of an Indian Nabob ? 
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th. 'barbarity, falſhood, 


C have miſtakenly confided, Which 
Hhenceforward to prevent is the motive 
of this undertaking, wherefore the 
cauſe will furniſh it's beſt apology. 

A full diſplay of our fair ſex s in- 
flueneing and attractive powerjequally 
deſerves the attention of ſtrangers, as 
well as of the natives of theſe happy 
iſlands, where indulgent providence 
hathlaviſh'd ſuch ineſtimable treaſures, 
ſuch never-failing ſources of rapturous 
extaſy. In what other nation can be 

found exiſting, at the ſame time, fo 
| many, and ſuch exquiſite reſemblances 
of the ever- acknowledged Queen of 
Love, the wanton, the gay, the bloom- 
ing Venus, when indulging tranſports 
of fondneſs, in her favourite bowers 


.of * and Idalia ? 
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Like to her, their goddeſs, 
and ever- glorious” model of all ten 
efforts, our obliging Priefteſſes of the 
Temple of Fond Deſire, are ever en- 
dowed with an open liberality of em- 
braces, joined to en-born * 
frankril&;of hearth 2 .- I ſo 
pleaſed as when put to the devout per- 
formance, of their duty. Gods! with 
what an emulous exertion and well- 
timed ſublevation of parts, do they 
acquit themſelves in the critical minute, 
while their eleArified enamoratos, 
with'the becoming and vigorous pro- 
pulſion of ardent and zealous votaries, 
preſs eagerly on to ſtorm the ſhaded 
citadel of bliſs! 

In return for the many joyful hours 
ſpent with theſe juſtly revered orna- 


* Query, Whether this epithet, derived through 
Venus, may not more aptly be added here; than to 
the miere mortal defeater of an Indian Nabob ? 
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ö ſociety, the dear devoted 
ſweeteners of the otherwiſe bitter taſk 
of life, this work is calculated to 


point out a method to them, whereby 


5 


oy 
* * 


they may be no more the dupes they 


have ſo long, and ſo ſhamefully been, 
to the totp dec of their charms, fol- 
lowtd by "Wretchedneſs and poverty, 
while worthleſs pimps, bawds, &c. 
roll in chariots, and live luxuriouſly at 


the pence. 


It is here propoſed to make known 
tothem, how to convert to their own 
ſpecial uſe, all the emoluments their 
attendant harpies get by them, and in 
return for which they ſo often behave 
with the moſt ſhocking ingratitude. 

There is no kingdom where a pretty 
girl can bring her charms, her little all, 


to a better market; which, if ſhe can 


but ſecond with a moderate ſhare of 
cunning, 


cunning, and make a proper uſe off 
hints and doctrine herein contained, 
ſhe need never be a plying, hackneyed 


object, a ſtreet-walking Venues, f 


brutiſh and caſual fruſtign; but, by 
playing off proper attifices, ſoon obtain 
the reputable tank ofa, kept m miſtreſs; 
which, of late years, has proved the 
ſureſt method, to be ſublimed ſrom 
the dregs of ſociety into a womau of 
quality, 

What an encouragement hid is for 
pretty wenches to make the moſt of 
that whichnature has given them, was 
to be ſeen at a late grand proceſſion, 
where, at the ſizht of ſome coroneted 
dames,every yourgdemi-rep,amongthe 
crowded ſpectators, might ſay to her- 
ſelf with a tacit joy, Yon bedizzen- 
ed, train-dragginz, fine lady, has ben 
a harlot as I am now; and to that ſhe 
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owes her fortune, otherwiſe ſhe muſt 
have been ſome poor tradeſman's wife, 
humble Joan, or plain Margery ſuch a 
one ; but things are now finely altered 
—well, who knows but I may one day 
become a lady as well as ſhe. I am 
ſüure ſhE has never been near ſo pretty 
as Jam, nor had ſo good an education; 
and it ſo appears by her aukward, un- 
gentlewoman-like manner of walking. 
— Marry come up, no body ought to 
deſpair. — O were I walking in her 
place, how I would quality it; and 
how inſipid would I make all the mo- 
deſt ladies appear! There is now in 
embryo a ducheſs and a counteſs ready 
to be launched, as ſoon as death ſhall 
obligingly mow down their matrimo- 
nial obſtacles, 

That, the reader may not think 
this a whimſical undertakipg, he is to 

receive 


TS) 


receive as an axiom (on . we 
found our inſtructions) that the noble 
daughters and noble ſons, of whores in 
this realm, would make a very con- 
ſiderable crowd; and that the mother 
of a well-known great Peer“ had at 
one and the ſame time, ratify i in he 
parlour, children- by 807 our fathers," all 
out of wedlock. In all ſimilar caſes 
it would not beamiſs to put labels about 
the necks of the children, as we do 
about bottles and decanters, contain- 
ing different ſorts of wine, to intimate 
the names of their reſpective fathers, 
in order to prevent miſtakes and miſ- 
nomers.—How few of our preſent no- 
bility, ſo be-whored, be-mongrelled, 
and baſtardized as it is, could prove 
four quarters of an unſullied inheri- 


tance by father and mother, to be made 
canons of certain churches abroad ? 


N B 4 Now, 
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Now, pray, what argument, that 
would be liſtened to, has dull and 
fooliſh modeſty to offer to people of high 
life, in order tomake proſelytes of them? 
None. What muſt this poor milk- 
ſop, unpfofitable Virtue, do? run out of 
"va kingdom, where; moſt of the titled 

ole profeleieh a diſlike to and con- 

tempt of her; who have ſo bravely re- 
nounced all delicacy in wedlock, and 
moſt heroically diveſted themſelves of 
all ſenſe of family-pride : that, accord- 
ing to antiquated, ſtale and unfaſhion- 
able notions, they might tranſmit pure- 
ly down to their poſterity, the unſul- 
lied lineage, and untainted blood which 
they had received from their anceſtors, 
the price of ſo many glorious atchieve- 
ments, and for which they now make 
ſo intrepid and barefaced a return. 


The 


The now exotics, Modeſty: and 


Chaſtity, though baniſhed from the 
circles of our great ones, are ſure of 
an aſylum in the late called Bucking- 
ham houſe, now converted into the 
palace of every yirtue — whence it is 
hoped a happy contagion will E 
throughout the land, ufflels it ould 
be ſuſpected to. reliſh too much of 
Scoticiſm ; which perhaps may be im- 
pudent enough to propoſe debarring 
all ſuch people appearing at court— 
Exploded notions. 

The wholeamount of femalecharms 
(which cannot fall under any particu- 
lar definition, becauſe they vary in each 
particular beholder's eye) conſiſts in 
either a beautiful, a pretty, or enga- 
ging figure. —The French expreſſion, 
etre maniere, to be mannered, which 
contributes ſo greatly to female ſway 
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abroad, is 7 here, it is un- 
neceſſary to ſay aught on that ſubject. 

The impetuous cuſtom of making 
love in England is very well portrayed 
by many of Polydore's delicate phraſes 
in the rn for inſtance, 


2 


Come, Annie, thoſe bott, and tender Rabe 


Were made for yielding 
The luſty bull ranges thr all the field, 


Singles his female out, abandons her at will, &c. 


The kind approaches, tender wooings, 
fond declarations of paſſion, infinuating 
arguments, and all other agreeable 
preludes to enjoyment, are no more of 
Engliſh manufacture. Like the im- 
petuous and reſiſtleſs Cæſar (who ex- 
preſſed himſelf in three verbs, Veni, 
vidi, vici) the ſenſe of our young 
Bucks is conveyed in three verbs — 
Drink, ſwear, and — not pray. 


The 


The whore at- a vrothel, 4 will 
drink as faſt, ſwear as loud, and boldly 
refuſe being humbled to ſay her pray- 
ers, or any thing elſe againſt her will; 
if ſhe perſevere politically in that mind, 
will firſt flagger her booby ſolicitor, 
then inſpire him with a reſtleſs defire of 4 
gaining his end; which if he find hath | 
any oppoſition of delay, he will bet a 
wager with ſome of his rioting: com- 
panions, that ere ſuch a time he will 
lie with, and enjoy his adored Dul- 
cinea.— That he may effectually ac- 
quit himſelf, and not loſe the bet of a 
few pounds (every other offer being 
refuſed ) the whimpering, poſitive, 
ſulky humouriſt, rather than be at the 
trouble of a little artifice, or laying ſiege 
to a tottering and open fortreſs, almoſt 
ready to ſurrender, proffers a ſettle- 
ment firſt ; that rejected, marriage, and 


(12) 


' a good jointure : which the ſubtle 
courtezan immediately. ſeizes, and, by 
noofing her zany lord, becomes her 
ladyſhip ; no more come-at-able for 
one pound one, and a tavern treat. 
The waiter, who has often rioted 
Whole nights i in her arms, if he ſhould 
gerte, pay his congratulatory compli- 
ments on her ſudden and violent pro- 
motion, is in return threatened with 
a kicking from her footman; and is 
forbid, on pain of corporal puniſh- 
ment, ever after to affect the leaſt 
knowledge of her; for, like to the 
Cobler's wife in the farce, ſhe gives 
herſelf new airs, and ſings to the ſame 
tune, 


A 
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\ | te No more the common folk ſhall call me Nell, 
| « Her Ladyſhip will do as well. 
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Bellario's Hiſtory, and Roſalinda's fad: 
den Marriage. 
E 81 DES the wilful, pa gene, 
blade who, rathepgrh bo. be 


refuſed or kept'at defiance, by what to 

all but themſelves is a publigk mart 

of coition, plunge precipitately into 
the married ſtate with their every 
body's Cleopatras ; then who ſo happy 

as they ? — there are ſome others of 

a ſtill more ſurpriſing turn of mind ; 

to wit, the ſo- unaccountably captivated, 

| as to pine, to languiſh, to declare 
+, themſelves miſerable, and unhappy, 
until they can get a conſent of joining 
in wedlock with that very libidinous 
Thais, which they, in common with 
many other of their brother-debauchees, 


and 


14 
and that knowingly too, had enjoyed 
in thoſe well-known conventicles de- 
voted to proſtitution; in the vulgar 
phraſe called Bagnios, a ſofter and 
leſs offenſive denomination than that 
of ſtews gr-bxothels. — One of theſe 
Was the" well known youth, whoſe 
biſtory we now preſent;you with. 
'Bellkrio was deſcended of a very 
good family in one of the northern 
counties, and which (though not de- 
corated with ribband or title) ranked 
among the foremolt in that ſhire, and 
more than once furniſhed it with 
worthy Repreſentatives in Parliament : 
nay, fince ſo far back as the reign of 
Henry the Seventh (a very extraor- 
dinary circumſtance now-a-days) they 
flouriſhed without having incurred any 
blot in their eſcutcheon, by either 
having committed any baſe ungentle- 
man-like 


| N 
(1s ):-- . 
man- like action, or derogated by miſ- 
matching themſelves with ſuch un- 
worthies, either male or female, as 
might cauſe a diſhonourable bluſh, or 
entail a ſhameful * on their 
houſe. © : 

The buck Ballad; bara ok. the 
firſt degeneratEqf the face; Had his firſt 
education at Wincheſter ſchool, from 
which he was,after being there a certain 
time, removed to Oxford ; not that 
either at the former or latter place he 
ever troubled himſelf much about 
ſtudy or his books; for he was an 
only ſon, heir to a conſiderable eſtate, 
his fortune ſtill encreaſing by the ac- 
cumulated rents of a long minority, by 
reaſon of his father's death, when Bel- 
lario was almoſt an infant. 

His over-fond mother too, in order 
that his conſtitution or health might 


not 
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not be impaired by too much applica- 
tion (of which, from his natural diſpo- 
ſition, there was no op nger) encouraged 


him in private not to pore over books, 
but to abandon that drudgery to thoſe 


who had*a" *Fortune. to make, and to 


riſe, by their! talents in *he world: but 
that, thank God, his Fortune, a very 
ample one, was prepared to his hand, 
beſides a great ſum of money which he 
ſhould be entitled to touch as ſoon as 
come to age : therefore what need had 
he to ſtudy, or to pay attention to the 
grave pedants of an univerſity? _ 
A word was enough to him on that 
ſubject; gun-powder does not catch 
ſooner at a ſpark of fire, than he did 
at theſe welcome admonitions of his 
dear mamma, and which were ſo con- 
genial to his own ſentiments, He 
thanked her with the warmeſt expreſ- 
| ſions 


W 

ſions of gratitude, and fervently pro- 
miſed to make the beſt ſon in the 
world, by way of dutiful return for all 
her parental tendſerncſs of him. He 
vowed, he proteſted, nay, hedwore, that 
while he and the lived, des mamma 


ſhould have the fle managing ö the wy 


eſtate; and thathe. would: Took upon 
himſelf in no other light than that of 
a true and faithful ſteward to her. It 


may be aſſerted, that at the time of 


ſuch declaration, never was mother ſo 
happy in a ſon ; as at the time of her 
exhorting him againſt ſtudy, never was 
ſon ſo happy in a mother. 

What young Bellario had been at 
Wincheſter, he ſoon proved himſelf 
to be at Oxford; to wit, the leading 
blood of the town. No riotous party 
of pleaſure could be looked upon as 
compleat without his preſence and 


CO 
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(18 ) 
co-operation. The actors of thoſe in 
which he was not concerned, were as 
gloomy and inert as were the Grecian 
Commanders before Troy during the 
abſence . Kchilles. Bellario was the 
enlivepinge the act ating ſpirit, that 
gave new ſprings, f ew vigour, and a 
ſoul to every excurſion of pleaſure in 
which he deigned to embark. For it 
uſed to be whiſpered about among the 
choice ſpirits, as the notification of an 
approaching jubilee: We ſhall be 
happy to-morrow; Bellario has given 
&* his word to make one with us.” As 
already hinted, the parties where he 
refuſed to aſſiſt, uſed to paſs off but 
very unhappily; 3 nay, many were 
broken off on that account. 

Thus joyouſly, thus unthinkingly, 
devoted to good fellowſhip and ſeſti- 
vity, Bellario flouriſhed. the leading 


genius, 


(219 J 


genius,” and admired model, of all his 
companions. 

While he thus reigned paramount 
of all the elegant idlexs of the univer- 
ſity, his mother was paid che higheſt 
court to by all. he patents in the 
neighbouring cSnties, who had @ fa- 
vourite daughtet to diſpoſe of, in order 
to inſure her happineſs, by procuring 
young Bellario for a huſband. Great 
additional offers to the firſt intended 
fortunes of their daughters were pro- 
cured, in order to bribe a preference 
of choice in the mother ; whom they 
all looked upon as ſolely inveſted with 
the diſpoſal of her ſon in marriage. 
To which belief they were induced by 
the ſeemingly entire reſignation of his 
affections, will and paſſions to her, and 
of which young Bellario made ſuch 
ſtrong, and ſuch repeated declarations 

in 


* 
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in all his letters to dear mamma. This 
artifice flattered her maternal vanity-to 
a violent degree ; and ſhe in return 
(the youngſter's principal driſt by all 
his affectation, of ory 2 F d fondneſ.) 
never ſeiledl do ſend na ais much mo- 
ney as he deſired; Scauſe ſhe had 
often pronounced it as her ſentiment, 
that her boy ſhould not be baulked of 
any thing: for that nothing broke 
young ſpirits ſo much as baulking 
them. 

There was a farcical ſolemnity in 
the viſitations paid to her ladyſhip, by 
all the young maiden fortunes of the 
country, who indirectly aſſumed the 
province of courting on the occaſion, 
each uſing rival efforts to win a piedi- 
lection in the judgment of the young 
collegiate's mother; who played her 
part ſo well on the occaſion, by diſ- 
cour- 


couraging none in public, and giving 
in private ſtrong glimmering of hopes 
to every female : candidate, that ſhe in 
return receiveddally from them, their 
parents, relations, andyfrigpds, variety 
of preſents L 


view N cementing 


the protniled! Mliance ſtill ſtronger 
and ſtronger. * 


While the mother played ſo cun- 
ning and economical a game in the 
country, Lellario's brilliant irregula- 
rities at the univerſity (while they daz- 
zled the younger ſtudents, and ſet them 
all agog, in hopes of imitating them 
one day) began to appear as a noxious 
glare in the eyes of the ſenior fellows, 
who betook thetnſelves to think it 
high time to reſolve on removing ſo 
dangerous an example for youth. 80 
that,after maturedeliberation,they gave 
him his Conge, not to uſe the word ex- 


pel, 


(22) 
pel, and inſinuated to him the neceſſity 
of his departure, to avoid ſcandal, Thus 
we are often told in ing news- papers, 
we hear ſuch noblemen hade reſigned 
their places Nithout penfjons, although 
in fact, they had beeli ö hmanded to 
withdraw, — Similar 1 this * young 
Bellario's caſe, KD. 

However, neither ſtunned, nor any 
way concerned, but rather overjoyed, 
at the hint, he prepared to bid his eter- 
nal adieu to the dull and muſly feat of 
the Muſes, and hie-away to take his 
degrees in the more finiſhing univer- 
ſity of Covent-Garden, where already 
he was not a ſtranger. 

For as it is a cuſtom with the ſport- 
ing blades of Oxford, to make (when 
in-caſh) occaſional excurſions of a few 
days to London, he had been early 
initiated in the practice of thoſe col- 

lege- 


(23) 

lege-elopements, during which time 
ſuch abſentees are ſuppoſed not to have 
left their limited Precincts. In ſuch 
eſcapes of horſemanſhip, nothing con- 
tributed to give an higher geliſh to the 


frolick, than the ridipg to death ane of 
the poor hacks of Oxford ; which, as 


mounted by ſcholats (a pitileſs race) 
are the moſt miſerable of all hacks, 
except hackney-writers to bookſellers, 
both beaſts of literary burden, good 
and bad, as it happens. 

He had often beat the rounds of the 
garden (as a new ſquire of Alſatia, 
with ſome truſty captain Hackum to 
eſcort and protect him) had frequent- 
ly ſwaggered in the Bedford coffee- 
houſe, had been introduced to the ſe- 
rene Mr. Tomkins of the Shakeſpear, 
had ſhook hands with the great practi- 
tioner Harris, and given a hearty buſs 


and 
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and ſmack to Molby. No body could 
be more welcome than he. co all the 
above celebrated perſbfiages while his 
money laſted. But Bellario, perceiving, 
on a dechne ther got only their 
coolneſs, but à growing "indifference 
in the gitls they had choſen for him, 
always thought f. high time to ſneak 
off, and return to Oxford, however 

diſagreeable. 
I hus the man, married, who is al- 
ways unhappy at home, and ever fond 
of wandering abroad on every occa- 
fion; yet when he finds that with his 
exhauſted purſe, the faces of pimps, 
bawds and harlots, fraught before with 
ſucceſſive and varied ſmiles, in order 
to faſten him to their purpoſe (to wit, 
his expending to the very laſt | farthing 
in his pockets) begin to ſcowl, thinks of 
a retreat; and after many ſtruggles, and 

a long 
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long deliberation, reſolves” to turn to- 
wards, and face 1 home however for- 
midable ak hiteful.” As he ſolitatily 
trudges along, he beguiles his dull way, 
with half-ſung catches and eſcapes of 
whiſtling” ; A dulypplement of cou- 
rage in order to diſgiiſe bis fear. With 
a repetition of the old proverb, he gives 
himſelf a kind of baſtard comfort, to 
wit, © Pleaſure begets pain,” and after 
all, Home is home, be it ever ſo 
<« homely.” 

But our Bellario having long ſince 
prepared his mama for a compliment 
of the fort which he had juſt received, 
and had long ſo ſtrenuouſly laboured 


to deſerve, made but a joke of this lite- 


rary act of excluſion. He ſent a tri- 


. umphant notification to all his conge- 


nial friends throughout the ſeveral 
colleges of the univerſity ; and, like 


C newly 
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newly acknowledged. potentates, ap- 
pointed an evening, when he ſhould 
receive their complinehts on the hap- 
py occaſion ; and ſup in public with 
them to, ſolemnize, what he called, an 
honorary diſgrace. 4 

All his juniors looked upon him 
(ready to make his departure) with 
ſuch an eye of cordial regret, as en- 
thuſiaſts are wont to look on one of 
their ſuppoſed ſanctified brethren, juſt 
on the point of being freed from his 
mortal incumbrance, and being wafted 
to regians of bliſs; whence, in their eye- 
ſhut viſions, they fancy they can deſcry 
angels beckoning to them to make 
haſte. 

The laſt adieu is given to all his 
dearly beloved and ſympathetic colle- 
giates, Bellario is now highly moun- 
ted in his phaeton and four, two blacks 

behind 


n 
behind, with French horns — 
cloſe behind. AHMis poſtillion gives the 
alarm- crack of his whip, the blacks 
ply their wind- inſtruments, Rauco 
ftrepuerunt cornua cantu. His com- 
panions waving their hats, give him 
the farewel chear. He is off, And 
(as the expreſſion is) makes the road 
ſmoke as he drives along.—He quic- 
kens his ſpeed as he darts through vil- 
lage, hamlet, or town (to the great 
danger of running over old wornen and 
children) and all to be the gazed at 
object of wondering beholders, either in 
the ſtreet, or at the windows, low and 
high ; thither called by the repeated 
cracking of the poſtillion's whip, and 
the ſonorous blowing of his French 
horns; his horſes all reeking, and 
covered with foam, the delight of his 
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* 
The reader is now to imagine him 
conveyed to a Bagnio in Covent Garden, 
where the word being gone round the 
Purlieus, that Bellario was arrived, 
had quitted the univerſity for good, 
and was come to town, to devote him- 
ſelf entirely to the ſervice of the ladies; 
every obliging Leſbia tricks herſelf out 
in her gayeſt attire, and calls up all 
the beauties ſhe is poſſeſſed of, either 
by unvarniſhed nature, or the cunning 

ſubſtitution of art. | 
Like Mackheath, in the Beggar's 
Opera, the youth is ſurrounded with 
a ſeraglio of them, each playing off 
all the artillery of looks and glances, 
beſides now and then partly unveil- 
ing the maſked battery of a well-turn- 
ed neck, and ſnowy boſom. Held in 
a pleaſing ſuſpence, for ſome time, 
among ſo many rival beauties, he at 
length 
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length declares for Roſalinda, at that 
time the moſt Sieben among the 
comes at- able beauties.” After drinking 
ſome bottles of Champagne, he took 
his leave of the company, ſaying, he 
was engaged to ſup at the Bedford 
arms; but had privately whiſpered Ro- 

ſalinda, to haſten to a houſe of kind 
reception in St. James's ſtreet, whi- 
ther he poſted after her, all glowing 
with paſſion, and fondneſs, for the 
moments of rapturous enjoyment. 

Not Jupiter or Alemena felt more ex- 
quiſite bliſs than he, that night, in the 
melting embraces of Roſalinda. His 
deſires for, and attachment to her, en- 
creaſed by enjoyment ſo rapidly, and to 
ſuch a degree, as to beget in him a jea- 
louſy to prevent her ſuffering any ſharer in 
her charms. He next morning offered to 
enter into any promiſe or enga ge ment 
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in order to enſure her to himſelf. She 
ſly replied, that as ſhe had ſome other 
engagements, The could not, on fo 
ſhort a warning, be well off in honour; 
that ſhe muſt take ſome time to con- 
fider of his propoſal. This fineſſe, 
according as ſhe intended it, had the 
wiſhed- for effect, in giving a keener 
edge to his paſſion and jealouſy. She 
kiſſed him with an artful fondneſs, 
faid, ſhe had inevitable buſineſs to go 
about in the city, but would return to 
dine with him at four. This inter- 
mediate time was given him to bite 
upon the bridle; that, on his beha- 
viour at her return, ſhe might be bet- 
ter able to form a conjecture of what 
hold ſhe had got in his heart, and 
what part ſhe ſhould have to a& in con- 


ſequence, to make the moſt of him, 
while 


ag 
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while he was young on the town, as 
the technical term is. 

During her abſence” he felt violent 
agitations/at the thought of her grant- 
ing favours to any other perſon, which 
ran him into a momentary phrenzy, 
Settlement! what ſignifies ſettle- 
* ment?” ſaid he to himſelf, walk- 
ing to and fro in the room, “ that 
«« does not tie her abſolutely to me, 
nor hedge her in from the ſolicitations 
© of others. Moreover, if I ſhould 
« find a gallant in bed with her, 1 
cannot puniſh him by law. Be- 
ſides, fighting with ſword and piſtol 
is what I am neither accuſtomed to, 
*« nor have I any reliſh for. As for 
« a bruiſing match, I fear nobody. 
“ There is no way of ſecuring her to 
« myſelf, of making her my abſolute 
“property, but by marriage.” There 

\* he 
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he pauſed, gravely ruminating on the 
word. *., OA 


* 3 . 
His footman coming abruptly into 


the room while he was fixed in a deep 


reverie upon the word mar! age, Bel- 
lario ſtarted, and ran up to him in a 
bewildered manner, crying, © Well! 
« what news? What is the matter? 
% What now?“ “ Nothing more, Sir,” 
replied the ſervant, © than a letter 
© which I have got for you at the 
& Coftee-houſe, and, by the ſuper- 


« ſcription, Itake to be your Mama's.” 
Bellario ſnatching the letter out of his 
hand, bid him to retire; he did ſo, 
not a little ſurpriſed at the flurry in 

which he obſerved his maſter to be. 
The ſervant withdrawn, Bellario 
opened the letter, It was from his 
mother, in anſwer to his laſt, intima- 
ting the likelihood of his ſpeedy diſ—- 
miſſion 
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miſſion from Oxford, and was thence 
forwarded after him to town, by one 
of his truſty+-confidenſts there, The 
letter was gouched in theſe terms : 


« My dear Son, 


cc 


10 


"MY 


ec 


cc 


e You are now come to that period 
of life I long wiſhed to ſee you at, 
man's eſtate ; and, that the large 
inheritance you are now poſſeſſed of, 
may be provided with heirs, to 
hinder its devolving to the family 
next a kin to us, and which we ſo 
heartily deteſt, I have looked out, 
and find a wife for you in Miſs 
Harriet Hazleworth, the richeſt 
heireſs in this or any of the neigh- 
bouring counties, by the fortune in 


land, and ready money, ſhe is now 
poſſeſſed of; and that will be doub- 


led, nay, trebled, by the reverſions 
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. muſt fall to her, and the 
heirs of her body. H you have 
not as yet left the univerſity, which, 
by your letter, I find you are on 
the point of doing; oll receipt of 
this repair immediately to London: 
for which place Miſs Harriet Ha- 
zleworth, Sir James Thrifty ber 
uncle, as well as counſellor Plead- 
little your guardian, and I, ſet out 
immediately, in order to have you 
married in London; and be thereby 
relieved from all the impertinent 
crowds of viſiting friends and re- 
lations, ever attendant on a country 
wedding. I hope, in this important 
article of life, which I have calcu- 
lated for your preſent welfare, as 
well as the future happineſs of your 
family, and the ſtill farther ſtrength- 


* ening of their intereſt in this county, 


to 
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to prove you a complying and obe- 
« dient child, as I haye hitherto al- 
„ Ways found you to be, &c. 

« Your-affeftionate Mother, &c.” 


Bellario was thunder-ſtruck, Miſs 
Hazleworth he had long known, 
could never like, nay, deteſted her, 
on account of the ſanctity of her man- 
ners, as well as her delicate and awe- 
ſtriking deportment. He blucted out, 
« Damn me if I marry her, that is 
© p,. -I quit my charming, my 
« divine Roſalinda, for a raw, green- 
« fickneſs country-girl, a mere thing 
« of morality ! Forbid it, Love! for- 
bid it, gallantry! O Roſalinda, I 
© Will be ever your's l——" 

It being then on the ſtroke of four, 
in popped Roſalinda, returning from 
her ſham viſit to the city; and having 
overheard the laſt words Bellario had 

C uttered 
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uttered, he not thinking her ſo near, 
ſhe ran to him with open arms (an- 
ſwering with the fame tone of voice 
which he had uſed) «And I, my 
« deareſt Bellario, will be ever yout's.“ 
She then clung about his neck, and 
gave him a world of well-practiſed 
kiſſes. 

As ſoon as he was diſengaged from 
her arms, Bellario, with a ſignificant 
nod, and ſhrug of melancholic diſ- 
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pleaſure, ſhewed the letter; which 


ſhe had no ſooner read than ſhe faint- 
ed (having always a ſwoon at com- 
mand for any critical occaſion). The 
poor enamorato was in a piteous 


taking, until, as to him appeared, he 


ſaw ſigns of returning life; when, in 
a kind of wandering, ſhe muttered, in 
a half articulate manner, « Muſt I 
« then, in the very moment I have 

con- 


te conceived ſo ardent a paſſion for 
© Bellario, be torn from him, the dear 
« lovely youth; the only one that could 
« ever engage my affections before! 

« Ah! cruel god of love, thus do 
« you always ſport with your moſt 
et faithful votaries,” The revived Ro- 
falinda gazed fondly on Bellario for a 
few moments, then threw herſelf with- 
out reſerve into his arms, as much as 
to ſay, what muſt become of me if 
you marry ? 

But he ſoon put an end to her fears, by 
declaring his reſolution to marry none 
but her, which ſhould poſitively be done 
that very night ; that Miſs Hazleworth 
might return to the country by the 
very ſame road ſhe came, and as ſoon 
as ſhe pleaſed; and there chuſe ſome 
bumpkin-ſquire. for her huſband, ſhe 
being no ways qualified as a matrimo- 


nial 
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nial companion for one who had ſeen 


life: That if his mother ſhould dare 
to demur, or find fault with his pro- 
ceeding, he would treat the old Beldam 
as ſhe deſerved, nay, turn her out of 
the manſion- houſe, where his dear Ro- 
ſalinda ſhould alone command. 

As he had faid, ſo every aritcle was 
executed. That night he married 


| Rofalinda, and ſettled a good jointure 


on her. His mother, who arrived 
two days after in London, on account 
of her invcighing againſt his conduct, 
he forbid to ever come near him, or 
return to the manſion-houſe, which 
now was his. Thither he ſet out with 
his Roſalinda, which made all the 
faſhionable rakes wear the willow. 
This is a ſpecimen of filial duty in Eng- 
land, and of a haſty ſtroke of fortune 
for a harlot, which every adventuring 
female 
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female is not tg, hope for. The a 
they are chiey® to rely on, will be 
contained in the 


| . and, in 
all the ſubſequemt nes, ſplendid ex- 


amples will be cited to evince the 
truth, and illuſtrate the efficacy of our 
doctrine. 


CHAS: ML 


On the Rocks to be ſhunned, and the 
Arts to be uſed, by Female Adven- 
turers, to draw Male Gudgeons to 
their Bait. 


E have thus far preluded to 
our main point; our principal 
aim of giving precepts to young for- 
lorn beauties how to ward themſelves 
againſt the many ſnares laid on all 
ſides to entrap them. 

Our anſwer, to ſuch criticks as may 


alk, 
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'alk, why we uſe the word forlorn, 
is, that we mean not here, by our in- 
ſtructions, to de Auch the innocent, 
by facilitating hem the road to 
vice. Morality, forbid ! By the word 
forlorn, we take only under our care 
and guidance, thoſe unhappy young 
maidens, who, through the affections 
which nature hath impaſſioned us with 
for pleaſing objects, have, by pro- 
miſes of marriage, been lured to their | 
ruin, and become the dupes of their 
own tenderneſs, by granting tothe ſyren- 
voices of deluſive wooers, that bliſs ſo 
often ſolicited for with tears, prayers, 
and vows of eternal conſtancy; and for 
which error in kindneſs the now falſe 
monſters in return heap diſappoint- 
ment, ſhame, and infamy, upon the 
abandoned fair ones. Soon - to 


complete their miſery, from a fir in- 
timation 


timation of having. deviated from cha- 
ſtity, they are turned out of doors, and 
their diſgrace is priglpimed through- 
out the neighbourhood, and all their 
acquaintance, by indiſcreet and en- 
raged parents. So for having commit- 
ted one fault, to the commiſſion where- 
of every exciting artifice and ſtratagem 
had been employed, they are thruſt 
out of their parental home, cut off 
from the ſociety of relations and of 
friends ; and for one treſpaſs, in pallia- 
tion of which nature ſo ſtrongly pleads, 
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they are put under the dire neceſſity 


of living in habitual viciouſneſs too of- 
ten, to obtain thereby but a moſt miſer- 
able pittance. 

The French parents act with in- 
finitely more diſcretion, as well as 
more agreeably to nature, religion, and 
common ſenſe, than the Engliſh do. 

From 
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From an early and tharough conviction 
of the frailty of the fair ſex, when a 
miſchance hap 39 to a daughter in 
France, the patents there are ſoon 
made confidents of the fault, which 
is by every precaution poſſible kept a 
ſecret from the moſt intimate acquain- 
tance, and neareſt relations; ſo that 
often there a young lady goes through 
her pregnancy, and is delivered in fo 
circumſpect a manner, as to have never 
raiſed the leaſt doubt of her having 
come to any knowledge of the diffe- 
rence of ſexes. 

But in England, where women are 
rendered ſo unforgiving, tumultuous,and 
tyrannical, by their charter of chaſtity, 
while they are encumbered with any ; 
if a poor daughter happens to be over- 
taken by the conſequences of an a& of 
fondneſs; no ſooner is it made known to 

| her 


her mother, than? The with a Kidd of le 
cret triumph, bor never having leaned 
that way, and perhaps for the very good 
reaſon of never having been applied to, 
is the firſt to roar out, Whore, whore, 
whore! — 

The ſervant-maid being thus en- 
couraged by the termagant virtue of her 
incenſed miſtreſs, to expoſe young 
miſs, is impatient to ſet out on ſome 
pretext to communicate the affair with 
all imaginary zeal, amongſt all the 
folks they deal with, ſhrewdly ob- 
ſerving, © That, for her part, ſhe 
never would have ſuſpected mils liable 
to become naught: that as how, fgr 
her own part, ſhe was very well ſatiſ⸗ 
„ fied to be a ſervant, and honeſt.” 
Yet the livery-man could tell ſome 
anecdotes of this ſerving prude, that 

would 


would not prove her to be an ab- 
ſolute veſtal. + * 


The father (beipg electrified with 
paſſion by his wiſe, who had made 
him concur in the expulſion of the 
poor girl into the ſtreets) goes to his 
club, and after ſmoking a pipe or 
two, begins to look melancholy. Upon 
which, being aſked the reaſon, he 
good-naturedly tells the company, that 
his daughter is become a damned 
bitch, an arrant whore ; and that ſhe 
is now, he believes, with child, ready 
to lie in by ſuch a one. — © Ay, ay, 
gentlemen, you need not ftare, the 
fact is too generally known to be any 
longer a ſecret: and my poor wife 
roars and bellows ſo loud on the 
occaſion, to every body that comes to 
enquire of the affair, that I fear it will 
put an end to her. She can talk of 
nothing 
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nothing elſe from morning to night. 
Hang the young baggage, to be the 
' cauſe of ſuch outrageous grief to fo 
good, and ſo modeſt a mother; who, 
I dare venture to afſs::, has never been 
kiſſed by any man but myſelf ; and 
that from her true ſenſe of virtue, 
and not as folks may think, that her 
being ſo deformed by the ſmall-pox, 
and a hump on her back, have hin- 
dered men from ſaying civil things to 
her.— Rot the young quean,, ſhe is 
the firſt frumpet in our family, and 
therefore ſhe and her brat may lie in 
the ſtreet, there to rot and periſh. For 
not one half-penny, were it to ſave 
her from ſtarving, or the gallows, 
ſhall ſhe ever get from us.” 

In vain did the more humane mem- 
bers of the club ſtrive to pacify the 
violence of his reſentment ; which 

though 
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though they allowed to be juſt, they 
at the ſame time remonſrared, that 
many allowances were to be made on 
account of the ſexes weakneſs, which 
is ſo liable to be *empted to trip againſt 
virtue's laws, when irreſiſtibly preſſed 
thereto by ſeducers ; they are by their 
frame and conſtitution adapted to like 
before all others ; and for which prefe- 
rence the ungrateful villains makes 
too often ſo baſe a return. While the 
ſober ones employed all their rhetorick, 
and every argument their gocd na- 
ture ſupplied them with on the occa- 
ſion, to little or no purpoſe. Some of 
the younger members of the club ru- 
minated on the diſaſter with a con- 
cealed ſatisfaction, ſaying within them- 
ſelves, Now we ſhall have a chance to 
come in for a turn with young miſs, 
heretofore ſo proud and indifferent 
a to 
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to even our modeſt and honourable 
addreſſes. But, by her father's de- 
claration, ſhe muſt ſon come on the 
town, and be the humble tool of 
pleaſure to thoſe whom ſhe uſed to 
{light before. 

Thus, inſtead of (as their humanity 
ſhould have prompted) thinking how 
to relieve the diſtreſſed young lady ; 
their thoughts were ſolely turned to 
farther encreaſe her miſery, by making 
her dwindle into the venal property 


of their brutal paſſions. Each was, 
reſolved that no time ſhould be loſt, 


and next morning ſet their pimps and 
bawds on having a ſharp look out, to 
find what place miſs had taken ſhelter 
in, that ſhe might be made ſure of. 
But, alas! her ſad ſituation, lively ſenſe 
of honour, and overwhelming grief, 
ſoon broke her heart, and relieved her 


at 
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at once from the cruel indiſcretion of 
her parents, who ſhould have ſcreened 
her faults; as well as from the bar- 
barous deſigns of miſcalled gentlemen, 
who had for:nerly thought it a fin- 
gular favour to be even admitted into 
her company. 

We can no where better than here 
introduce, what in the ſetting-out bears 
ſo ſtrong a likeneſs to the above caſe, 
though different in its conſequences, 
as, 


The Hiſtory of fair Iſabella. 


N a village, not very many miles 
diſtant from that celebrated ſeat of 
learning, Oxford, lived T. S. Eſq; 
poſſeſſed of a decent competency, and 
a wife whom he dearly loved. By 
her he had ſeveral children, male and 
female. 
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female. The eldeſt of the females was 
Iſabella, who, on account of the exqui- 
ſiteneſs of her form, and beautiful 
tincture of her ſkin, was ſurnamed 
the Fair. | 

She was the admiration of our ſex, 
as well as the enyy of her own. The 
fame of her beauty roſe to ſuch a de- 
gree, that thoſe who, by their rank 
in life, and a parity of fortune, were 
entitled to pay their addreſſes to her for 
a wife, were ſoon diſcouraged from 
purſuing any ſuch vain hopes, on ac- 
count of the crowds of titled wooers 
that began to frequent the father's 
houſe, in order to gain the affections 
of the fair Iſabella. Although her dif- 
poſitions had been naturally virtuous, 
and that her education had rather con- 
tributed to ſtrengthen than to ener- 
vate ſentiments ſuitable thereto ; yet 
D 7 = 
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the flattering homage paid to her by 
ſo many wealthy and titled perſonages, 
awakened the latent ſeeds of female 
vanity, and by degrees infuſed a ſpirit 
of coquetry into her airs, deportment, 
and manners. 5 | 

This change was ſoon perceived by 
all thoſe who had formerly known 
her; who, on comparing notes, would 
ſay to each other. How much the 
young Iſabella is changed, i not in 
beauty indeed, but in carriage to all 
who approach her? Formerly ſhe 


was obligingly meek, and decently 


reſerved. The lighteſt compliment on 
her beauty was enough to cauſe an 
immediate ſuffuſion of bluſhes over 
her cheeks, which, by the intenſeneſs 


of their crimſon tinge, ſurpaſſed thoſe 


of returning light, and proved to every 
beholder's eye a moſt enchanting ob- 
ject, 
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jet, on which they all would gaze 
for ſome moments quite enamoured.” 

But that attractive modeſty had, for 
ſome time, given place to a more con- 
fident behaviour of carriage, ſhe grow- 
ing daily conſcious of her own excel- 
lence. All compliments paid thereto 
were received as her lawful right, 
Every youth ſhe looked upon as her 
ſlave from the very moment of his firſt 
ſecing her. And if any, by their beha- 
viour, appeared not to be ſo violently 
ſtruck with the ſuperior blaze of her 
charms as ſhe would have them to be, 
ſhe forthwith pronounced them taſte- 
leſs and inſenſible wretches, and ſoon 
manifeſted to them, by ſufficient inti- 
mations of her ſcorn, how far gone 
they were in her diſlike. She would 
pray her papa to contrive matters ſo, 

that ſhe might be no longer plagued 
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with the ſhocking fight of ſuch diſ- 
agreeable frights. 

Every requeſt of miſs was readily 
complied with, leſt a refuſal might 
bring on a fretting; and a fretting 
prove prejudicial to her beauty : as 
from its ſpreading fame ſome very 
advantageous match was expected, by 
whoſe powerful influence the intereſt 
of her family might be raiſed. The 
lure of ſuch flattering hopes gave too 
great a looſe to the father's as well as 
to the mother's indulgence of their 
daughter. For they let her diſmiſs, or 
receive the addreſſes of wooers, as to 
herielf agreeable. She had carte 
blanche, which may juſtly be looked 
upon as the cauſe of all that followed. 

Among the many ſuitors who paid 
their addrefles to Iſabella the Fair, was 
Lord F , a younger ſon of his 

Grace 
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Grace the Duke of ———; He was 
of a - remarkably pleaſing figure. 
Moreover, was endowed with all the 
inſinuating arts required to gain the 
heart of a vain young girl, intoxicated 
with a thorough ſenſe of the ſuperiority 
of her own charms ; and ever deſirous 
of having (aboye all others) ranked 
in the number of her admirers, what- 
ever elegantly formed youth, who, 
through that, as well as his graceful 
manners, and winning addreſſes, had 
rendered himſelf the happy object of 
the rival wiſhes of every belle, who 
had viewed his perſon, and had heard 

him talk, | 
It is not a difficult matter to gueſs 
with what ſecret exultation, and de- 
licious, although filent rapture, her 
boſom bounded at the thought of 
having Lord F— declared among the 
93 num- 
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number of her wooers ; but that alſo, 
by the fervency of his application, he 
appeared the moſt ſanguine of them 
all: © 
Thus would ſhe often ſay to her- 
ſelf, „Well, happy Iſabella, you have 
been born under a fortunate ſtar ! how 
right have yow been to refuſe all offers 
of marriage from untitled ſuitors; mere 
private gentry! There is ſomething 
vulgarin theplain appellation of miſtreſs 
ſuch-a-one. But from the flattering 
terms, of my lady, and your ladyſhip, 
there reſults an exquiſite, nay, an un- 
ſpeakable ſatis/4Qion to the ears. That 
I ſhould be fo lucky as to be ſingled 
out in preference to every other beauty, 
by that all-accompliſhed, as well as 
moſt beautiful young nobleman Lord 
F | what a fine complexion ; 
what a ſkin, what teeth, what 
eyes, 
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eyes, what a commanding air, when 
he puts on his hat and walks about ! 
and yet, how ſweetly engaging is the 
manner of his accoſting ? With what 
an uncommon. grace he ſalutes. No, 
there is not an action of his but what 
is attended with a peculiar elegance 
Then the tones of his voice ate ſo 
ſweet and inſinuating, that no woman 
can reſiſt him; ſo that whatever 
nymph ſhould be by him decoyed, 
need urge no other plea to palliate, 
or rather apologiſe for her faults, than 
to reply to all cenſure ; firſt obſerve 
the ſymmetry of his perſon, next hear 
him ſpeak : then pronounce, then blame 
me if you can! How will all my 
ſchool-fellows, all the young, who 
think themſclves the beauties of the 
neighbourhood, repine, and view me 
with jealous eyes, when declared 
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Lord F—'s lawful and wedded com- 
panion for life ! How will it pierce 
their hearts with envy, when they 
hear every body mention me by the 
title of Lady I ſhall ſcarce 
poſſeſs and contain myſelf at the dear 
bewitching words of My Lady, here 
is my lady! there is my lady! every 
where my lady! and what adds to my 
approaching fortune is, that the Earl of 
, my beloved, my adored Lord's 
eldeſt brother, is of fo ſickly a bebit 
of body, of ſo puny a conſtitution, 
that, in the general ſenſe of moſt peo- 
ple, he is not to be a long ſojourner in 
this world, and that the thread of his 
days is but ſhort: then (O joy beyond 
expreſſion) I ſhall be a Ducheſs, her 
Grace!” 
One day, at the cloſe of rapturous 
meditations of this kind, Lord F 


In— 
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inflamed her ideal bliſs to a ſtill greater 
height, by declaring that he was de- 
termined upon marrying her, for that 
he could live no longer without the 

enjoyment of her delicious charms ; 
that there wasnoexiſting for him with- 
out being the uncontrouled maſter of 
all the exquiſite attractives profuſe 
nature had ſo copiouſly laviſhed on 
her. Having warmed her with ſuch 
declarations, which he ſoon perceived, 
by the vivid glow in her cheeks, and 
keen ſparkling of her eyes, he preſſed 
her fondly by the hand, and gave her- 
thoſe honey-fraught clinging kiſſes, 
which make a delicate frame to thrill 
with extaſy all over. He then in as 
gentle, yet as cogent terms as the na- 
ture of his addreſſes would allow, preſ- 
ſed her to make him happy that mo- 


ment, as they were by themſelves, no 
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prying eye at hand, and that he was 


all on fire with love. 

She ſtrait ſprung from his arms, de- 
claring, that, notwithſtanding any de- 
fire or fondneſs ſhe might have con- 
ceived for his lordſhip, and which 
frailty the ſcorned to deny, but ra- 
ther gloricd to confeſs ; yet, were her 
death to be the conſequence, ſhe never 
would betray her honour ; and that 
his lordſhip muſt never hope to attain 
the point he ſo ardently wiſhed for, till 
after marriage. That ceremony per- 
formed, ſhe ſhould be bound to obey 
his will and pleaſure, and to correſpond 
with all his deſires. 

1 his good effect had a chaſte and 
virtuous education impreſſed on her 
young mind. Lord F, after many 
attacks repeated in vain, for all which, 


at the commiſſion of each affront to 
her 
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her honour, he uſed to plead, the vio- 
lence of his paſſion for her, an excuſe 
that the vanity of the fair ſex ſex, ſo 
partial in its own behalf, is ever ready 
to put up with, The leſs ſmcere was 
Lord F—'s pretended fondneſs, the 
more artful could he be in his excuſes ; 
for he was in the main not ſo much 
actuated by the deſire of poſſeſſing the 
beauties of Iſabella, as by the vanity 
of having it known to the world, that 
hc had debauched her whom all his 
coeval youths admired ; and that it 
might now be faid, no woman could 
reſiſt him: a character he was very 
ſond of eſtabliſhing, and had hitherto 
been pretty ſucceſsful in his opera- 
tions. 

Finding that nothing would ſatisfy 
Iſabella but marriage, he bethought 
himſelf how he ſhould proceed, It 


was 
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was then about the time the marriage- 


act had paſſed. All the flaws and 
dangerous tendency thereof he had 
often heard minutely diſcuſſed at his 
father's table, and which he as care- 
fully treaſured up in his memory in 
order to makeuſeof on occaſion. Now, 
in his depraved notion of things, a very 
brilliant one was offered. 

He, after ſome ſhort heſitation, de- 
termined to marry her at all events, 
in order to make ſure of gaining his 
ends, Thus he reaſoned with him- 
ſelf ; © Since ſqueamiſh Mils's delicacy 
can be ſoothed, and her honour's 
alarms quieted with nothing leſs than 
matrimony (impudent ambition!) with 
a duke's younger ſon ! VII make ſure 
of her by her own foible.— The act 
juſt now paſſed, ſhe, in all probability, 
has never heard of; I will therefore 


propole 
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propoſe a private marriage-ceremony, 
to be performed quite unknown to my 
friends and relations, till ſuch time as 
it may be ſcaſonably broke to them, 
or that intervening death may carry 
off the old duke my father, who is 
ſo cruelly peſtered with the gout — 
that he deceaſed, I ſhould value no 
body elſe.” But then, reflected he with- 
in himſelf, where ſhall I get a parſon 
to perform the ceremony, that may 
not demur in conformity with the act, 
and refuſe his office ? After rubbing 
his forehead a while, he bethought 
himſelf: Odd-ſo, there is parſon 
Chubb, my father's domeſtic chap- 
lain here in the country, whom he 
has detained for many years to read 
prayers to the family, and do the 
honours of drinking to all toping 
country ſquires at the approach of an 
election, 
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election, or any county buſineſs, where 
ſuch right reverend ſoakers are of great 
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uſe. Chubb, added he, never 


troubles his head about politics, or 
even reading a common news- 
paper, his thoughts or | enquiries 
extend not beyond the means of 
mere brute exiſtence. Perhaps he 
has never heard of this marriage- 
act, but ſo lately enacted ; or if he 
ſhould have heard thereof, 1 will 
explain it to him in what manner I 
pleaſe.” 

Having thus reſolved on Chubb's 


performing the ceremony in private, 
Lord F— ſent his go-between to in- 
form fair Iſabella that he ſhould wait 
on her that evening to communicate to 
her a matter of the laſt importance, 
and which muſt Iikewilc afford the 
higheſt pleaſure to her. Iſabella re- 


ceived 
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ceived the notification. with tranſport, 
and in return ſent for anſwer, that ſhe 
would dedicate the evening to him, 
and expected his company to drink 
tea with her; and that ſhe would ſo 
contrive matters, as that the impor- 
tunate preſence of a third perſon 
ſhould not break in upon or interrupt 
their tete tele. 

Lord F— was pdnctual in attending 
at the hour appointed. As ſoon as 
they had done drinking tea, he thus 
addrefled her, taking her firſt gently 
by the hand, and looking on her with © 
eyes of melting fondneſs : © Deareſt, 
e beſt beloved Iſabella, queen of my 
ce heart, and ſovereign of my ſoul, the 
te notified buſineſs of importance 
*© which I have to communicate to 
« you is, that I daily find the violence 
« of my paſſion encreaſe to ſuch a 

| &« degree 
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&© for the enjoyment of your unequal- 
led charms, (a happineſs to be 
© envied by Jove, and all the heathen 
% gods) that I cannot live longer de- 
te barred from that ſuperior ſtate of 
te bliſs.” BT 

Having uttered theſe words, he 
with -one hand preſſed her gently 
{ſwelling breaſts, and with the other 
turning her head and ivory neck to- 
wards him, he gave her kiſſes of ex- 
preſſive energy. and almoſt to the 
taking away of her breath. 

As ſoon as ſhe could diſengage her- 
ſelf, ſhe declared her aſtoniſhment at 
what ſhe called his lordſhip's rude at- 
tempt on her virtue, after the ſolemn 
declaration ſhe had already made to 
him on that head. She farther pro- 
teſted that ſhe would ring for the ſer- 


vants,and reſolve never to ſee him more, 
what- 
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whatever pain ſhe ſhould thereby un- 
dergo, in caſe he were to proceed any 
more in a manner ſo injurious to ſpot- 
leſs chaſtity. 

He threw himſelf inſtantly on his 
knees, aſking ber forgiveneſs, ſeized 
her hand, which he kiſſed as an act 
of humiliation, dropping thereon a 
few tears of repentance; and declared 
that the irreſiſtible power of her 
charms had hurried his dezzled and 
* iraptured thoughts iar beyond the 
intended purport of that meeting. 


She, ſympathizing, good - natured 


girl, could not long bear to ſee the 


youth, ſhe in her ſoul fo paſſionately 


admired, in that ſuppliant poſture, but 
bid him riſe ; lucid drops ſtarting from 
her eyes, uffuſed with tears of kindneſs; 
her boſom the while gently heaving 
with a reproaching compaſſion to her- 

ſelf, 
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ſelf, for having put him in that diſtreſs | 
and perplexity : which the young ar- 
tificer of fraud acted in ſo maſterly a 
manner. She modeſtly encouraged | 
him to pronounce whatever he had to 
communicate, ſo that the meaning 
was of ſuch a nature, as that female 
virtue might have no room to be 
ſtartled, or his conveying aught unfit 
for the ears of decency to hear. 
The fly one ſtrait replied - By 
* your deat Af, the. moſt ſacred oath, 
* that, next to Omnipotence, my now 
* fincere, fervent, and ever unalter- 
« able paſſion thinks it can take, I 
© mean to utter nothing but what the 
«* pureſt honour dictates, and what 
«© the chaſteſt veſtal that ever exiſted 
e might without bluſhing hear.” 
At this ſeemingly ingenuous and 
candid declaration, Iſabella reſumed 
a 
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/ a countenance placidly ſedate, and that 
marked her expectation mixt with 
doubt and joy, in hopes of hearing his 
lordſhip come to the point ſhe. had ſo 
long defired, to wit, a promiſe of 
marriage. 

Without any preamble, Lord F— 
thus opened his mind to her: Dear 
“ Iſabella, thou faireſt among the 
e fair, thou moſt beautiful of thy ſex, 
« long have I ſtruggled to ſubdue the 
* paſſion with which love has inſpired 
« me for you; but in vain. From 
e the vain repetition of ſuch defeated. 
© efforts it ſtill acquired new vigour. 
* Your modeſt refuſals to comply with 
e the ardency of my detires have but 

the more heightened my efteem, 
and the more enflamed my paſſion 
e for you; which rages through me 


« even in this very inſtant, that I am 
bleſſed 
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bleſſed with your preſence, to ſuch 
* a violent degree, as will not ſuffer 
ce me to live, to breathe, or to exiſt 
« many days, without being made 
„the lawful maſter, and uncon- 
troulable poſſeſſor of my now 
© honourable wiſhes; wherefore, 
“lovely maid, my fixed determination 
“ is to marry you, to make you Lady 
* to Lord F—.“ 

(At this her heart bounded with joy, 
her eyes ſparkled triumphantly, and 
her lips quivered with exſtaſy) and 
that ere yon glorious orb, the re- 
fulgent ſun, chall twice {et upon one 
hemiſphere, and leave the world in 
darkneſs.” | 

But Iſabella replied on the inſtant 
with a betraying warmth of her fond- 
neſs for his lordſhip, and mutual im- 
patience for the happy hour; How? 
« when 


A 
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« when is the time? where the 
* place? who ſhall be preſent? who 
will be the propereſt perſon to per- 
« form the marriage- ceremony? 

On all theſe articles his lordſhip ſoon 
ſatisfied her, by appointing her nurſe's 
houſe the place of rendezvous (whom 
in the interim ſhe was to bind to ſe- 
crecy) and the more ſo, as ſhe was to 
be the witnels ; that he, on his fide, 
would bring no body but honeſt 
drinking Chubb the parſon, remark- 
able for his taciturnity in every other 
article of life, ſave that of drinking 
toaſts. But that for keeping a ſe- 
cret of that ſort, he has been often 
experienced to be as dumb as peeping 
Tom of Coventry, the ſtupendous 
Giants of Guildhall, the antient Kings 
of Ludgate-hill, and the preſent 
marble repreſentations of Worthies 


and 
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and eke Unworthies in Weſtminſter- 


abbey. 
They ſoon agreed; next evening 


was appointed, They kiſſed and 
parted. Lord F— s imagination warm- 


ed to the higheſt with the tranſporting 


idea of his being ſo ſoon to enjoy the 
tranſcendent beauty of Iſabella; whoſe 
fancy on her ſide was warmed to the 
higheſt degree, with the flattering 
notions of becoming ere long a Lady ; 
and what added to her joy, the 


daughter-in-law of a Duke. 


As ſoon as my Lord was gone, 
Iſabella ſent for her nurſe ; whe, living 
not far from her father's, hied to her, 
waddling along with a glad precipi- 


tancy, to manifeſt on all occaſions her 


affection for her dear child, as ſhe 
called her. No ſooner was ſhe come 
into the apartment of Iſabella, than 

ſhe 
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ſhe cried out with tones of affectionate 
zeal, „Well, the bleſſing of heaven 
cn "thy ſweet face, what does precious 
ce want with menow ? Has fair Iſabella 
e any commands for her own nurſe, 
ce who is never ſo happy as when ſhe 
ce can do any thing to oblige or pleaſe 
te the ſweeteſt babe that ever ſhe or 
ce any other woman had nurſed ?” 
I thank you, good nurſe (Iſabella 
replied with a ſmile of moſt cordial 
courteſy) for your kind inclinations 
in my behalf, as well as for your con- 
ſtant tenderneſs of me during my in- 
fancy; and ſince, for your aſſiduous 
attention to, and zealous ſolicitude for 
my welfare. Sit down near me, for 
I have a matter of the greateſt con- 
ſequence to communicate to you, and 
with which but one more beſides the 
parties concerned is to be entruſted. 


Does 
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* Does it concern thy welfare, ſweet- 
eſt,” anſwered nurſe? © Itdoes, it does,” 
rejoined Iſabella ; upon which nurſe 
laying her hand upon her breaſt,**Then 
fince it is for thy welfare, chicken, 
may I be expoſed to public ſhame, 
and to the ſevereſt tortures, if ever I 
reveal it but at thy requeſt, but by 
thy own command. Mercy renounce 
me if I do.“ 

“Then know, faithful nurſe, quoth 
Iſabella, preſſing her hand at the ſame 
time with ſome earneſtneſs, and in 
order to ſtill inſure a greater degree of 
ſecrecy, that I am to be married, and 
that ſhortly, even as thy heart could 
wiſh.” I am glad on't, I am glad on't, 
child, interrupted the nurſe; but to 
whom ? to whom ? pray, is it to any 
body I know. — I hope, ſweeting, to 
a gentleman, to a perſon worthy of 


thy 
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thy beauty, worthy of thy birth, wor- 
thy of thy education. 

Then, Iſabella “ not to any body 
you intimately know, but to one you 
have often heard of, nay whom you 
have ſometimes ſeen. *© In the name 
« of goodneſs now, who can it be?” 
ſaid nurſe, in an agreeable ſurpriſe - 
« Why, cannot you gueſs, fool?” added 
Iſabella, * No, not I for the very 
& life and ſoul of me,” aſſerted nurſe, 
in a kind of quandary, mixed with a 
ſtrong deſire of being informed. 

e Then learn, ſimpleton,” briſkly 
anſwered Iſabella, patting nurſe un- 
der the chin, © the perſon, my future 
huſband, maſter, and lord, ay lord, 
never ſtart at the word, whom I ſaid 
you have often heard of, nay, have 
ſometimes ſeen, is no leſs than lord 
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F —, the duke of 
ſon. | 
% How !” haſtily exclaimed nurſe— 
«© Lord, F—, the duke of 's ſe- 
«* cond ſon.” —* Ay, ay, (retorted Iſa- 
te bella, toſſing her head, with an air of 
te triumph) the very ſame, lord F—, 
te the duke of 's ſecond ſon,” 
Then, quoth nurſe, throwing her 
walking-ſtick away, my cares are 
te over, my Cares are over! and ſhall I 
« live to ſee the day, to ſee my little Iſa- 
ce bella a lady? and who knows but 
e one day a lady-ducheſs too, as my 
“ Jord's elder ſon is of ſo very ſickly a 
« diſpoſition ? All in good time, all 
© in good time, ſay I. Your lady- 
« ſhip's fortune will not ſtop here. 
« Well, I always had a foreknowledge, 
ce which ſame folks can witneſs, and to 


* whom I told my thoughts long ſince, 
that 


's ſecond 
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ce that Providence had not given my 
<« Iſabella ſuch an extraordinary ſhare 
ce of beauty but for ſome very ſingular 
« intent ; which preſageing of mine is 
© now, thank heaven, at the point of 
ei being accompliſhed. I remember 
© too that the fortune-tellers, to whom 
ce I ſhewed her when an infant, being 
© ever curious to inquire about her 
future deſtiny, on the firſt look- 
ce ing into her hand uſed to gaze on her 
© with eyes of ſatisfaction, and, by rai- 
« ſing their hands up towards the ſky, 
© jintimate that ſhe was to be raiſed to 
ea very high rank in life. And in 
this caſe, the fortune-tellers have at 
© leaſt been true, ſo they are not upon 
* all occations venders of impoſitions 
te and falſhood, as their enemies would 
* make them out.” 
Thus they remained chatting to- 
E 2 gether 
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gether till far in the night; when 

nurſe, who was under no manner of 
check or controul about the houſe, de- 
parted, whiſpering in Iſabella's ear, 
“ You will ſleep but little to night; we 
muſt contrive matters for to-morrow 
night, your bridal one; nay, I have 
thought on a ſcheme how you ſhall 
paſs it at my houſe; ſo good night, my 
ſweet” . . . Iſabella conducting nurſe to 
the door, ſqueezed her by the hand, and 
faid, Thank you for yourattention; good 
night dear nurſe, good night. Home 
the nurſe went, it being not far ; and 
Iſabella went to bed. 

In the mean time Lord F — being 
returned to his father's, ſent his ſer- 
vant to look about for CyuBB,—In 
every part of the houſe was he ſought 
for in vain ; but as there was ever an 
almoſt certainty of finding him (when 

miſled 
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miſſed about the duke's) at one of the 
neighbouring public houſes, the 
ſervant haſted thither, and there found 
him with a pipe in his mouth, in the 
midſt of a cloud of ſmoke, inarticulate- 
ly dealing out ſome fragments of mo- 
rality, and deſcanting on the merits of 
ſobriety, to a few neighbouring farmers, 
proud of being hononred with the 
doCtor's company, and hearing retailed 
through him ſome curious matter from 
the duke's, who, as a great man, muſt 
(in their opinion) know every thing. . 
Chubb's cuſtom was to tell them ſome 
facts, ornamented with frequent flou- 
riſhes of epiſodic lying; fo that he was 
ever ſought for, and invited to every 
merry meeting, or the ſpending of a 
wager loſt by any of the neighbour- 
ing country-bumkins, who were all 
implicit in him, His judgment was a 
E 3 law 
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law to them, he had attained an al- 
moſt paſtriarchal authority over them 
by the merit of ſheer drinking without 
intoxication ; for he had a very ſtrong 
ſtomach, though a very weak and un- 
furniſhed head : but the former quali- 
fication is of great weight, and very 
recommendatory in the country. 

On receiving the ſummons from 
Lord F he entreated the company 
would excuſe his abſence for awhile, 
and that the buſineſs he was ſent for 
being diſpatched, he ſhould return im- 
mediately. None made any objection 
to his going, nor needed he to have 
offered any apology, as they all knew 
him to be a true card, a ſtaunch one, 
that {corned to flinch, or ſtay a minute 
longer from his glaſs, than the abſo- 
late neceſſity of buſineſs ſhould require. 

Off harried Chubb with the ſum- 

moning 
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moning ſervant, who having conduct- 
ed him up to lord F——'s apartment, 


there left them, Lord F got up 
as the Doctor came into the room, 
took him by the hand, enquired abou 
his health, accompanied with a few 
common place queſtions; to all which 
Doctor Chubb replied with an auk- 
ward aiming at politeneſs, and the 
uſual ſtiff formality of the church, 
concluding with an humble deſire of 
knowing his Lordſhip's commands. 
Parſon Chubb, ſaid his Lordſhip, 
are you my friend?“ “ Moſt devoted- 
« ]y,” replied the churchman; © how 
* can your Lordſhip doubt it?“ Were 
I not your friend, you being the ſon of 
my moſt noble patron, the Duke your 
father, the worid would have but too 
much reaſon to look upon me as the 
moſt ungratefu], the moſt worthleſs, 
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the moſt abandoned wretch in life. 
For when I conſider it, what was 1, 
but as I may ſay, an abje& worm, an 
obſcure, and abſolutely unknown be- 
ing; till the patronizing rays of favour 
emanding from the gracious ſorehead 
of your illuſtrious fire ſhone upon, and 
raiſed me, as it were, from. the no- 
thingneſs of poverty, into the comfort- 
able exiſtence of his domeſtic chaplain. 
Permit me therefore, my Lord, to 
cite to you on this occaſton the lines - 
of a brother church- man and poet : 

Shall I prove ungrateful? ſhocking thought !— 


He that's ungrateful has no guilt but one, 
All other crimes may paſs for virtyes in him. 


Th n, my Lord, how can I chuſe but 
to be your friend ; nay, to be a friend 
to the laſt retainer of your family, 
a family to whoſe bounties for un- 

| * worthy 
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worthy me, I can never make a ſuffi- 
cient, or in any ſhape an adequate re- 


turn? And | 
Here Lord F ſtopped the Doctor 
as he was proceeding in his profeſſions 
of gatitude.— Enough, good Doctor, 
6] believe you; but let us now to the 
« act of friendſhip I want of you,” 
ſaid his Lordſhip.— At this the parſon 
briſtled up into attention, collecting 
himſelf ſignificantly, and looking the 
while at his Lordſhip, with a mixed 
air of deſirous enquiry to know the 
fat, and of compliance on his ſide. 
„To cut the matter ſhort, and 
ie make uſe of no round- about phraſes 
« with you, my honeſt friend, and fa- 
„ mily's friend, truſty Chubb; know, 
te that upon what I want you to do 
© me, depends my happineſs.” —De- 
pends your happineſs, my Lord? ſaid 
| E 5 the 
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parſon.“ Yes, my happineſs, Chubb.” 
—* And is it in my power to aflure 
it? quoth he, —© Undoubtedly,” re- 
plied Lord F—. It is for that eſpecial 
purpoſe I have had you called to me.” 
—* Then, my lord, conclude it done,” 
affirmed the prieſt ; © may I” with an 
impatient joy, ſaid Lord F—. To re 
move all your Lordſhip's doubts,” re- 
Joined Chubb, ſeizing at the ſame time 
a Bible that happened by mere chance 
to be in hisLordſhip's apartment, which 
he kiſſed, and thus proceeded, ** By 
the ſacred contents of this book, the 
ſupport of our Levitical tribe from age 
to age, as far as in my poor power to 
execute, your Lordſhip's will ſhall be 

obeyed.” 
© Theo, Chubb (replied Lord F—, 
looking earneſtly on the expecting 
parſon, who was all agog to hear the 
buſineſs,) 
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buſineſs,) learn that I am determined 
to be married to-morrow evening to 
a beautiful young Lady; without the 
poſſeſſion of whoſe charms I am miſe- 
rable, and ſo ſhall continue, if you re- 
fuſe your friendly hand in this af- 
fair. —“ My Lord,” ſtammered 
Chubb, „ who is the Lady?“ 
Who elſe think you it can be but the 
*« fair Iſabella?“ anſwered Lord F—. 

Chubb replied, *© That the tran- 
ſcendency of her beauty is by all 
confeſſed, I own; but her fortune is 
no way adequate to what one of 
your birth and rank is entitled to. 
Beſides, I know, by words often eſ- 
caped from his grace the Duke your 
father, .that, by virtue of your extraor- 
dinary perſonal accompliſhments, he 
was ſure of your gaining the affec- 


tions of ſome of the richeſt heireſſes in 
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the kingdom. What a baulk then 


will your marrying fair Iſabella be to 
his ſanguine hopes?“ | 

Here Lord F—, remarkably quick 
at invention for any miſchievous pur- 
poſe, bethought him of a ſtratagem to 
hit in plump with the objection ſtart- 
ed by Chubb. © Why, man,” added 


he, that is the very actuating mo- 


tive that ſpurs me on to matrimony ; 
for I have within theſe two days 
learned that Iſabella's uncle, a gover- 
nor in the Eatt-India ſervice, lately 
dying, has bequeathed an immenſe 
fortune to his brother her fatner, upon 
his .deceaſe to be equally ſhared be- 
tween Iſabella and her young brother, 
the whole to devolve to whoever ſur- 
vives Now the neceſſity of our ſud- 
den marriage ariſes from Iſabella's fa- 
ther propoſing to take her immediately 

tO 
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to Bath, that her beauty and fortune 
may there get her for a huſband, one of 
our moſt wealthy heirs, and a title to 
boot. As I am but a younger brother, 
and little hopes to be grounded on my, 
elder brother's ſickneſs, who has drag- 
ged on ſo long; her father (ſhe and I 
fear) would never conſent to her mar- 
rying me, ſince the receipt of this 
news, although before he allowed 
me every encouraging opportunity: 
but now his views are altered. Alt is 
conſequently our joint defire to be im- 
mediately married, in order to put it 
out of the power of her parents to 
thwart our happineſs. You are then to 
meet us at her nurſe's houſe at five to- 
morrow evening.” The parſon (as 
required of him) raiſing his hand to 
his boſom, promiſed the ſtricteſt ſecre- 
ſy as to the marriage, punctuality as 
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to the time appointed; made a bow, 


and withdrew. © So far, fo right,” 


quoth my Lord. 
Next evening (till when ſeemed to 


the betrothed a tedious ſpace, and, in 
the lovers phraſe, an age. Often in 
their amorous impatience did they a- 
buſe flow-footed Time for not moving 
faſter, and often chid him, as if his 
being fo tardy-gaited was maliciouſly 
contrived, and done on purpoſe) the 
parties rendezvouſed at nurſe's houſe, 
who took care to decorate her little a- 
partment, and prepare matters in the 
beſt manner for her gueſts and the 
bliſsful occaſion. 

The parſon called Lord F— to the 
garden, to eik, if there was no dan- 
ger that might accrue to him from the 
marriaze-ceremony he was going to 


perform, in conſequence of the Jately 
talked 
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talked of act concerning marrying. 
minors? Chubb here made choice of 
the wrong perſon to receive right in- 
formation from. Lord F—, who was 
endowed with a great preſence of mind, 
recovering quickly from the flurry (un- 
perceived by Chubb) this queſtion had 
thrown him into, replied, with all the 
effrontery of adiſciplined evidence in the 
courts of juſtice, ** that if the intended 
act he glanced at had taken place, to 
to be ſure there might be ſome danger; 
but that, by a great majority, it was 
thrown out, or at leaſt put off to the 
next ſeſſion of parliament. More- 
over, according to the wicked ſpirit 
of that at, I ſhould be in the moſt 
danger; the tenor of it, in a very 
eſpecial manner, making it capitally 
criminal for any perfon, no matter of 
what rank or condition, to marry ' 

without 
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without the conſent of the parents, 
of an heireſs, which Iſabella is now; 
her uncle, the late Eaſt- India gover- 
nor, having willed to her ſuch a con- 
ſiderable ſum. And, to confeſs the 
whole truth to you, it is the deſire of 
being maſter of ſo conſiderable a ſum, 
that induces me to marry her. It will 
not be diſpleaſing to my father; that 1 
can aſſure you Vou know he loves 
money above all things: this proceed- 
ing is all by his advice, which he 
thinks would not be conſiſtent with 
his dignity to have any hand in. You 
underſtand, Chubb do ;” repli- 
ed the Parſon. © I ſee through the 
whole affair ; let us return to Iſabella, 
leſt ſhe ſhould be alarmed at our ab- 
ſence.” —Lord F— led the way, the 
parſon ſubmiſſively followed. 


While Lord F— and Chubb were 
out, 
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out, nurſe and young Iſabella had their 
confetence on a matter of no ſmall im- 
portance; and which was, reader, no leſs 
than to ſettle how the bridal-night was 
to be made out. At the very mention 
thereof, an inſtantaneous bluſh took 
poſſeſſion of Ifabella's countenance, ac- 
companied with a trepidation of her 
whole beauteous form, and that flutter 
of heart and ſpirits uſually attendant on 
the wiſhed, yet dreaded approach of 
ſuch, critical minutes. 

Nurſe, on. perceiving the confuſion 
young Iſabella was in, gave her an en- 
couraging chuck under the chin, bid 
her to be of good heart, for that ſhe 
had taken care of that matter for her 
own little dear; then opening a door 
that gave-into the parlour, where they 
were, ſhewed her a bed made up in 
very good: taſte, with an eye-chearing, 


and 
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and moſt inviting ſimplicity, ©« You 
have only to ſend word home, that 
you intend to paſs the night in my 
houſe, as you are often allowed to do; 
and as ſoon as the parſon's part is over, 
let him and Lord F— be ſeen to go 
off by your father's houſe on their re- 
turn home to the Duke's, and that in 
ſuch a manner as to be neceſſarily ſcen 
by ſome of the ſervants, which will 
remove any cauſe of ſuſpicion; but the 
Lord is to return privately when dark; 
fo, by managing things with prudence, 
your matriage may be kept ſecret till 
ſuch time as things will ſpeak for 
themſelves”. 


Iabellaliſten'd all the while, impli- 
citly ſubmiſſive to what was ſpoken by 
nurſe, who was pleaſed to find no demur 
on miſs's fide. To Lord F— and parſon 
Chubb, juſt returning from the garden, 


ſhe 
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ſhe repeated her contrivance, which 
met with their joint approbation ; and 
a pecuniary earneſt of my Lord's fu- 
ture friendſhip for her, who flattered 
her vanity at the fame time, by declar- 
ing her a very cleaver notable woman. 


She thanked his Lordſhip, and lowly 
courteſy'd. 


We are now to ſuppoſe the verbal 
ceremony performed, the Lord re- 
turned privately as nurſe had ſettled 
matters; and without any minute ob- 
ſervation of the manner of undreſſing 
themſelves, fancy them both in bed. 


Here alſo we give a looſe to all poſ- 
ſeſſed of warm imaginations, to repre- 
ſent to themſelves, in the moſt lively 
and enrapturing colours, the tumultu- 
ous tranſports of the new married 
pair, ſwimming on an ocean of bliſs; 
where, to uſe the poet's impaſſioned 
words, Like 
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Like light and heat incorporate they lay ; 

They bleſs'd the night, but curſt the comiug day. 
Thus ſeveral weeks, many months, 
were paſſed in amorous dalliance: ſhe 
happy in the ſecure enjoyment of his 
embraces, whom ſhe looked upon as 
her lawful and wedded Lord ; while he, 
falſe deceiver, received an additional zeſt, 
in ſuch bliſsful moments, from the 
baſe reflection that by the late mar- 
riage act ſhe was not bis wife, and 
that it was in his power to caſt her off 
at will, as ſoon as he ſhould grow ſa- 
tiated of her beauty, and become ſur- 
feited with her claims, or that her preg- 
nancy: ſhould allow the tranſaction to 
be no longer kept a ſecret. 


In this amorous intercourſe let us 
leave them, and fill up the time to 
Lord F—'s breaking off, and declaring 
himſelf a villain, with remarks which 
. are 
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are appoſite to the adventure that is 
now related of the fair, but unfortunate 
Iſabella; and with till more propriety 
in this place, as ſhe was one of the firſt 
ſufferers, perhaps the very firſt perſon 
injured by the evil tendency of an act, 
which has been the ruin of thouſands. 
This effect we are chatitably to be- 
lieve was far from the intent of its 
abettors. 


This law is far from being con- 
ceived on the genuine principles of 
our Britiſh conſtitution, wherein from 
a rotation of property, ariſes the chief 
energy of the ſtate, whoſe political 
vitality flows from commerce. There- 
fore all unnatural congeſtions, or 
obſtructions of wealth in any particu- 
lar claſs of people, muſt pro e detri- 
mental, nay, in time deſtructive of 
the whole, where the flouriſhing of 


the 
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the power depends ſo much on a co- 
equality of legal rights among the ſub- 
jects. Whereas, on the reverſe of ſuch 
tenets, this act has been modelled on 
Gallic maxims; a reaſon ſufficient for 
us to abhor it, were thete none other. 


In France, the Nobility make a diſ- 
tinct claſs; and indeed they vainly look 
upon themſelves as if made of a more 
refined earth, and caſt in ſuperior 
moulds to thoſe of other men, to wit, 
the commercial, c. — By this ridi- 
culous notion the French crown has 
always a numerous Nobility diſquali- 
fied from improving their fortune, by 
any uſeful or laudable means, and the 
only left to them is that barbarous one 
of deſtroying their own ſpecies, 


Therefore ſuch care istaken to prevent 
the marriages of nobles with Plebei- 
ans, no private wedlock there is of any 


furce' 
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force until the parties be of age : When 
any ſuch has been attempted, the of- 
ficiating prieſt, the huſband, and the 
aſſiſtants, have been ſeverely and pub- 
lick puniſhed, beſides being ſtigma- 
tiz d with infamy for life, baniſhed 
France, &c. | 

If a young Lady there of a great fa- 
mily,or (what by moſt men is more de- 
ſirable) a great fortune, lets eſcape her 
having any ſymptoms of kindneſs, or 
the leaſt liking for a perſon not born 
on the ſame Gothic rank of impoſed 
elevation with herſelf, tho' by his na- 
tural good qualities, and farther im- 


provements and acquiſitions by a liberal 
education, deſerving of any woman ; 


yet on ſuch occaſions the French 
parents, next relations, truſtees, or 
guardians, pay no regard to (what 
ought to be, and is ſo highly valued 


by 
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by other nations), a ſuperiority of ta- 
| lents; but on the firſt intimation re- 
ceived of ſuch an amour being com- 
menced between the nymph under 
their inſpection, and a perſon of infe- 
rior birth, a caution is firſt given to him 
to deſiſt, joined with this remonſtrance, 
that all ſuch courtſhip is in vain, for 
were love ſo favourable as to influence 
her to conſent to a marriage, the for- 
tune ſhe was entitled to, ſuppoſing ſhe 
had married ſuitable to her birth, 
would, conſequent to her having done 
the reverſe, (according to the cuſtom 
and uſage of the country), be for ever 
kept from them. 


If the wooer, notwithſtanding ſuch 
admonition, encouraged by her {till 
encreaſing inclination for him, were 
ſtill to continue paying his adoration 
to that forbidden fruit, then applica- 
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tion is made tothe magiſtracy, who, by 
authority of the court, iſſue forth a Ler- 
tre de cachet, to baniſh the ſpark im- 
mediately from the realm; and another 
to arreſt, and put into cloſe cofine- 
ment young Mademoiſelle, in which 
ever of the nunneries, her parents, next 
relations, truſtees, or guardians, ſhould 
think proper to make a choice of: and 
there ſhe is to remain (not to enter in- 
to a religious life, but in quality of a 
penſioner ; not permitted to receiye any 
letter but what is opened, or be allow- 
ed to ſee any perſon, but thoſe particu- 
larly ſpecified and preſented to the ſu- 
perior of the houſe) until ſuch time as 
they ſhall pleaſe to let her come abroad; 
which is moſt commonly granted upon 
no other terms than her conſentin 
to marry the huſband they have choſen 
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for her, or upon certain information 
of her enamorata being dead. 

But, in happily conſtituted England, 
where no ſach violent infringement 
can be impoſed on the liberty of a ſub- 
jet, how is it poſſible to hinder a girl 
of great birth and: fortune marrying 
the man ſhe likes, be his birth ever ſo 
obſcure, or fortuneever ſo narrow and 
circumſcribed ? Becauſe where a fortune 
is in the caſe, ſuppoſing the beloved 
wooer to have no property of his own ; 
yet upon declaring the promiſing ſituation 
of his affairs, if properly ſeconded in his 
amours, there are money-adventurers 
enough to be met with in this great 
city, and throughout the kingdom, to 
advance, for a ſtipulated premium, a 
ſum ſufficient to pay all neceſlary ex- 
pences for the enamoured pair's travel- 
ing to Edinburgh, Dublin, Holland, 
Sc. to have themſelves married en- 
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tirely beyond the reach of a purblind 
act; which, it is obvious, no way affects 
thoſe whom it was miſtakenly meant 
to preſerve : but has cauſed variety of 
miſchief among the poorer ſort, whoſe 
deſire of marrying ought to be encou- 
raged by all means, ſo far from having 
any clog put thereto, For now every 
artful young fellow under age promiſes 
marriage, and thro' that bait, watches 
his opportunity (as nothing but what 
is honorable is apprehended) until per- 
fidiouſly debauching, thro' the energy 
of oaths, imprecations, and falſe vows, 
he accompliſhes the irretriveable ruin of 
ſome fond, believing, and unhappy girl. 


What reparation to his miſled coun- 
try in the ſenate, and ravaged inno- 
cence thro' every county and pariſh 
in the kingdom, can the noxious 
ſpider of ſuch a web make? 
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Was then hisover-reaching and hungry 
rapaciouſneſs of ſuch an excluſive tem- 
per, as to bear the thought of none o- 
ther being upſtarts in fortune beſides 
his own family? How deſerving of 
the fortunes they have been obtruded 
ppon, the public hach long ſince made 
an adequate judgment ? 


Who can help being actuated with 
the keeneſt ſenſe of indignation againſt 
ſach a mongrel in legiſlation, that but 
thinks on fair /abe/la, fallen the early 
victim of that odious, that unpopular 
act, whence no one good can poſſibly 
derive, but by which ſuch various 
ills have been produced? — 


Now, alas! it is time to relate 
the hard fortune of Jabella. One morn- 
ing ſhe felt a qualmiſhneſs, with a 
tendencyto puking, which ſhe com- 
municated to nurſe, who, upon exa- 

mination 
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mination of affairs, declared to her 
(ſhe being conſummately knowing in 
that article) that ſhe was undoubtedly 
with child; and adviſed her, when 
the like ſymptoms ſhould happen, to 
keep up in her chamber, to avoid giv- 
ing any ſuſpicion, till ſuch time as mat- 
ters ſhould be contrived by them and 
Lord F „ In order to make known 
her ſituation againſt the time of the 
advancing pregnancy ; firſt to her pa- 
rents, and then to his. She bid her bz 
of good heart, and that ſhe ſhould 
ſend to her Paramour, to acquaint him 
of his being a father, and let her know 


next morning his ſentiments thete- 
upon. 


Nurſe, in the evening, ſent a faith- 
ful meſſenger, upon ſome pretence or 
other, to the Duke's; there to ſeize on 
the firſt opportunity of informing Lord 
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F, that goody ſuch-a-one (the 
nurſe) wanted to ſee him about bu- 
ſineſs of conſequence. Lord F——, 
imagining that Iſabella, actuated by an 
amorous fit, was at their wonted ren- 
dezvous, in tender expectation of him, 
told the meſſenger he ſhould go thi- 

ther immediately. | 


Lord F— was received by nurſe 
with a ſmirked-up face of gaiety and 
congratulation. O my Lord, my 
Lord, ſaid ſhe, I have the fineſt, the 
pureſt, the rareſt news for you.— 
Can you gueſs it, my Lord? No, I believe 
not; and yet it will make you ſo glad, 
ſo glad! Ah! my Lord, you are 
mighty wicked, mighty head-ſtrong ; 
but then you are ſo comely, and fo 
handſome, there was no reſiſting you: 
Eno, .lack-a-day, I cannot blame my 


poor tender lambkin, my ſweet Iſa- 
7 | bella: 


( 103 ) | 
bella :—had I been myſelf a ſcore years 
younger, I could not, I venly believe, 
have anſwered for my own chaſtity.” 

Lord F— ftared, not knowing 
what to make of all her rhapſodical 
ſtuff; and not ſeeing Iſabella appear, 
began to imagine that nurſe had a 
mind for a green gown, and to try 
his proweſs in gallantry. That thought 
at firſt made him look a little ſerious ; 
but ſoon recovering himſelf, he burſt 
into a fit of laughter: Why, nurſe, 
is it ſo very violent with you ? hoity 
toity | why you are for falling to ſans 
ceremonie; 1 fancied that the hey-day 
of your blood had been long fince 
over ;—but as the ſong ſays, 

The fruit that will fall without ſhaking, 

Indeed is too mellow for me.“ 

eO! the goodneſs of it; what does 
your Lordſhip mean ? Mercy on me, 
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J hope that no ſuch thought could 
come into your head: what, that I at 
my time of life! Heaven forgive us 


all our fins. Marry, and amen; that 
1, I fay, ſhould, ac my time of life, 


think of the ſinful amuſements of the 
fleſh? O! no, no, no; my ſweet 
young Lord, that is not my buſineſs 
with you: it is quite of another na- 
ture, and what by your own head- 


ſtrong forwardneſs you muſt have had 
reaſon to expect.“ 


In the name of common: ſenſe, 
what is it?“ replied abruptly Lord 
F—, and with ſome emotion of anger, 
«© Why keep me ſo long on the tenter 
hook of expectation? In a word, an- 
ſwer, Is fair Iſabella to be here to 
night? ” 

« Why ſo angry, my ſweet young 


Lord, to one who brings you agree- 


able 
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able news, faid nurſe in a ſoothing 
tone, in order to divert his riſing paſ- 
fion. © Is fair Iſabella to be here to- 
night, you aſk? No, not ſhe indeed, 
you have put it out of her power, my 
Lord.” | 


« have put it out of her power!“ 
quickly retorted Lord F—; © why thus 
fpeak in riddles and ænigmas, as if 
thou wert High-prieſteſs to the temple 
of croſs-purpoſes? If you have the 
leaſt egard for my friendſhip, inſtantly 
give vent to whatever may be brood- 
ing in your mind; if good, in joy- 
inſpiring terms; if bad, why then 
give thy ill-omened ſenſe the worſt of 
words. I am proof, and can ſtand 
the ſhock ; but perplex me thus no 
more. 

Nurſe, whoſe over-cleverneſs on the 
occaſion had meant to excite quite 


vs gentle, 
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| { gentle, inſtead of angry expoſtulation ; 
I thus humblyremonſtrated to Lord F—, 
Far be it from me to preſume, or 
1 to take any liberty whatſoever with 
| your Lordſhip, beyond the bounds of 
} that familiarity with which you have 
. been pleaſed to honour me hitherto. 
| The amount of all I have to ſay to you 
j is, that your wife, your fair Iſabella, 
\ 


appears to be ſo far advanced in her 
pregnancy, as that it cannot much lon- 
ger be kept a ſecret; wherefore mat- 
ters muſt be concerted on both fides, 
for the communication thereof to her 
parents, and to your Lordſhip's.“ 
At the word wife, Lord F— win- 
ced; which emotion unſuſpecting 
nurſe attributed to his tender feeling, 
and kind ſympathy for Iſabella's pre- 
ſent ſituation, and the pangs of child- 
bearing 
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bearing her delicate frame muſt uns 
dergo.” 

That nurſe might form no ſurmiſe 
of any foul play from his being ſo im- 
mediately diſconcerted, he bid her to 
repair forthwith to comfort Iſabella; 
and to aſſure her, that he, on the firſt 
opportunity, which he hoped ſhonld 
be next evening, would meet her at 
nurſe's, and there concert matters ac- 
cording to her defire. 

Iſabella was pleaſed with the meſ- 
ſage nurſe brought to her, and conſe- 
quently took care to be next evening 
at the uſual rendezvous. But thither 
my Lord neither came nor ſent any 
excuſe. This firſt diſappointment cauſ- 
ed no great alarm, either to nurſe, or 
to Iſabella ; they aſcribing it to a thou- 
ſand accidents that might have inter.. 
vened. Another, and another even- 
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ing paſſed, but no Lord, no meſſage ; 
they both began to apprehend that 
his Lordſhip, through ſome ſudden 
attack of ſickneſs, might be confined 
to his chamber; and that, through ex- 
ceſſive fondneſs for his dearly beloved, 
he did not chuſe to let her have any 
intimation thereof, leſt it might 
dangerouſly affect her, conſidering the 
fituation ſhe was in. 

Nurſe, therefore, l that 
ſhe would go next morning, and have 
enquiry made, whether Lord F- were 
in health, or not. As ſhe had reſolved, 
ſo ſhe did. But to her preat ſurpriſe, 
got for information, that the very 
morning after ſhe had communicated 
to Lord F— Iſabella's condition, he 
ſet off before break of day, with par- 
ſon Chubb, for London. 

Nurſe was thunder-ſtrack at the 

newWS 
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news of ſo unexpected an elopement ; 
but had preſence of mind enough to 
kt nothing eſcape, that might excite 
any conjecture in the perſon ſhe ſpoke 
to, of what had befallen Iſabella, 

Homeward ſhe returned with a hea- 
vy and an aching heart, often ſtopping 
on the way, te bethink her of what 
might have been the occaſion of Lord 
F 's going off in that private man- 
ner. She was ſtill more puzzled in 
deviſing what could have been the 
motive of parſon Chubb's going along 
with him. 

As ſoon as nurſe had communicated 
news ſo diſagreeable to the expecting 
fair, who was waiting at her houſe, 
Iſabella fainted ; and ſcarce was ſhe re- 
covered but ſhe relapſed again into 
ſwoon after ſwoon. Then taking nurſe 
by the hand, and looking wiſbfully at 

her, 
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her, ſhe, in the midſt of ſighs and 
and groans, diſcharged her tortured 
heart with theſe melancholy words: 
« I am tuined, I am undone, my 
honour is loſt ; O foul ſtain to virtue, 
which now can never be waſhed out. 
Who could have formed the moſt 
diſtant ſuſpicion of any ſuch cruel 
treatment from Lord F, who ſeemed 
to be all gentleneſs and courteſy? who 
in his love-declarations ſeemed to 
breathe the warmeſt and ſincereſt vows 
of never-failing conſtancy ? Ah! me, 
ah! me, what is likely to be my 
fate! 


While Iſabella was ſpending the 
little ſpirits ſhe had left, in uſeleſs and 
unavailing complaints, a letter was 
brought, directed to nurſe, by a coach- 
man that drove the ſtage by the road 
adjoining to her houſe, He ſaid it re- 

quired 
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quired no anſwer ; that he was paid 
before-h-nd for bringing it by two 
gentlemen, one young, the other mid- 
dle-aged, he met at an inn upward to- 
ward London; fo bid them good bye, 


as he was to make the beſt of his. way 
before night. 


The coachman gone, nurſe opened 
the letter. The outſide was a cover to 
her addreſſed, within it was no writ- 
ing. But encloſed was a letter directed 
to Iſabella, which ſhe eagerly opened; 
and being ſoon made acquainted with 
her unfortunate and deplorable ſitu- 
ation, ſhe fell ſpeechleſs on a bed juſt 
by her, the letter dropped from her 
hand, which nurſe took up and read. 
The contents were as follow, according 


to a tranſcript taken from the origi» 
nal, 


« FAIR 
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« FAIR ISABELLA; *+ 


“That when I firſt courted you; 

J loved you beyond all others of your 
ſex, is moſt certain ; nay, my paſſion 
was then ſo ardent, that I thought it 
could never know a period; but ſuch 
is the fatal conſequence of enjoyment, | 
which I ſo perfidiouſly, and ſo artfully 
ſolicited you to grant, that after the 
three or four firſt nights of our lying 
together, and indulging, without con- 
troul, every rapturous impulſe, I felt 
my hitherto violent fondneſs gradually 
to ſubſide. After which progreſſive 
coolneſs (which you might have eaſily 
perceived in my flackened fervor, my 
kiſſes being no longer fraught with 
the ſame fiery impreſſion as before) 
reflection began to gain ground upon 
me, by ſhewing in the ſtrongeſt light, 
that 
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that it was neither for my intereſt 
nor your's, that we ſhould 'marry, 
upon the account of neither of us 
having any fortune z—that it would 
be therefore laudable in us both to 
ſeek for a more advantageous match, 
you in a huſband, I in a wife. 


For you are to obſerve, my dear, 
we are not married according to the 
ſenſe of a late act of parliament ; and 
that parſon Chubb might not be pn- 
niſhed for marrying us contrary there- 
to, I take him up to London, in order 
to get him ſhipped off as a chaplain 
to a regiment in one of our ſettlements 
abroad, of which my uncle is co- 
lonel, 

& I hope you will not take this de- 
claration to heart, inaſmuch as your 
good ſenſe muſt tell you it is for our mu- 
tual good, —Conſult with your nurſe, 
who 
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who is a prudent, notable woman, and 
ſhe will give you , wholeſome ad- 
vice, how to manage your conduct jn 
the preſent dilemma.—I own I feel 
for you as tenderly as poſſible; and be 
aſſured that nothing but a view to 
your intereſt, as well as to my own, 
could have induced me to take this 
ſtep. 
« By managing affairs with circum- 
ſpection, you may advance in your 
pregnancy unſuſpected; and be deli- 
vered, without any body but nurſe's 
being privy thereto. She, I am con- 
vinced, is too much your friend, and 
too ſincerely attached to you, to blab 
on the occaſion. So that you may, by 
keeping your own ſecret, paſs for as 
good a virgin as ever: which that you 
may {as you are never to haye any re- 
lource in me) is the parting advice, 
and 
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and ſtrenuous wiſh of him who was 
ence your lover ; but who, in honour 
and truth, can now ſubſc ibe himſelf 
under no other character, than that 
of, MapaM, 

Your moſt humble, and 
moſt obedient ſervant, 


F 55 


As ſoon as nurſe had come to the 
end of the letter, ſhe let fly a volley of 
imprecations againſt his perjured Lord- 
ſhip. “ The traiterous villain,” ſhe 
ſaid, and not without ſome air of pro- 
bability, “ has written in this cool 
and taunting manner, purpoſely to 
ſtrike a dagger in her heart, by filling 
her mind with deſpair, and the moſt 
gloomy apprehenſions. 

Lie there, poor injured lamb,” ſhe 
cried; © happy, thrice happy, if you 


were 
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were never to riſe out of that trance. 
How, alas! will you be able to ſee 
your father? how look your mother 
in the face, when this diſhonourable 
adventure, to ſo reputable a family, can 
be no longer hid? In what a deſpi- 
cable light muſt I ſtand with them, 
for having been privy, nay, inſtrumen- 
tal to the debauchery of their favou- 
rite child! How wilt they upbraid 
my never giving any intimation of 
Lord tf—'s deſigns to them; all which, 
upon their knowledge of the late act 
of parliament, they could have pre- 
vented; or ſo have contrived matters 
(if his Lordſhip's paſſion egged him 
on) as to have faſtened him in ſuch 
a matrimonial nooſe, as he ſhould not 
be able to draw his neck from. 


« Then all their reſentment will 
fall upon me, as the ſole cauſe of the 
family's 
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family's diſgrace, and the young lady's 
ruin. I ſhall, in conſequence, be turn- 
ed out of this little farm, and houſe, 
which I hold but from year to year, 
at the diſcretion of Iſabella's father, 
who takes no rent from me. What a 
fine return have I made for ſuch ge- 
nerolity? What ſhall Ido? what is to 


become of me? and what will be the 
lot of poor Iſabella? 


«© The violence of her parent's tem- 
per is ſuch, that they will turn her 
out of doors like an arrant jade; they 
will be deaf to all arguing and re- 
monſtrance.— What if I go to his 
Grace, the Duke, and tell him how 
unworthily his ſon, Lord F=—, has 
acted both of himſelf and family. How 
barbarous it was to have taken her 
unſuſpeRing innocence in, with a ſham 
marriage performed by his chaplain 
Chubb, 
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Chubb; then to leave her in ſuch a 
vile manner, and mſtead of conſol- 
ing, to write her ſuch a provoking 
letter ut his Grace hates her fami- 
ly, and has been in his youth as bad 
as his ſon. He will, therefore, pay 
no attention to my complaint; but, 
perhaps, have me turned out of his 


houſe with indignity: what to reſolve 
upon, I know not.“ 


By this time a deep- fetched groan 
from the bed, notified Iſabella's com- 
ing to herſelf, and reviving from the 
trance ſhe had been in. 


« Ah! nurſe, nurſe,” quoth ſhe, 
« ah! my child, my child,” replied 
nurſe, pouring out a flood of tears, 
and throwing herſelf down by her on 
the bed, thus uttered her melancholy 
thoughts. Was it for this I ſuckled 
Iſabella ? was it for this I reared her 


tender 
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tender years? was it for ſo ſhameful an 
end as this, that I uſed to boaſt all 
around the county of my having rear- 
ed the moſt accompliſhed beauty it 
had ever poſſeſſed? —Ah ! well-a-day, 
how cruelly are all my flattering hopes 
diſappointed. I had never imagir-2d for 
her leſs than being happy in wedlock 
with ſome noble Peer of the realm.” 
“Such hopes,” interrupted Iſabella, 
have now no longer any room, I 
am doomed to ſhame, and to miſery, 
I fear, in conſequence. All the miſhaps 
which adverſity can throw on my af- 
flicted head, I could bear, ſooner than 
the ſhock of ſeeing papa or mamma, 
when made acquainted with my un- 
guarded folly, my unpardonable frailty. 
Save me from that dreaded encoun- 
ter; and, Fortune, I can ſtand the mark 
of all your arrows. Is all their un- 
bounded * 
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bounded goodneſs, their laviſh paren- 
| tal fondneſs to me, their darling, their 
il favourite, their now comfort, and pro- 
i miſed prop for their declining years, 
to be paid by diſappointment, ſorrow, 
and infamy. Break, fond, fooliſh heart, ( 
betrayer of my honour, and let me not | 
continue a wretched prey to ſuch ex- 
cruciating thoughts.” 

« Be comforted,” my dear, faid 
nurſe, coming up to her.— Talk of 
comfort to the winds and ſtormy ſeas ;” 
retorted Iſabella angrily, “but never 

talk to me of comfort; no, that is a 
now eſtranged gueſt, which never 
more will ſeek for reſidence in my tu- 
multuous boſom. A heart ſo harraſſed 
with grief as mine, muſt never think 
of comfort. No, henceforward com- 
fort's gloomy antagoniſt, black deſpair, 
is to exerciſe full empire over me. 

I am 
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1 am now his devoted vaſſal. No 
more the ſun's all-chearing light 
is to beam any ray of pleafing ſenſa- 
tion on my diſtrated ſoul; deter- 
mined to find no refuge, but in the 
dark ſome horrors of ſorrow feeding 
night. — The light of day I hence- 
forward ſhall deteſt, as contributing 
to make me ſee objects that will never 
fail to remind me of my ſhame.” 
While Iſabella was thus giving vent 
to her grief, a ſervant (friend to nurſe) 
came from her father's houſe, to in- 
form them both, that, by the indiſcreet 
babbling of Lord F—, the ſhocking 
account of his having debauched Iſa- 
bella, with the privity of nurſe, had 
reached the ears of her father and 
mother, who, not able to hear ſuch 
a diſgrace in the face of many neigh- 
bours, to whom they had occaſionally 
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behaved with rather too much haugh. 
tineſs, founded on their too flattering 
hopes of being raiſed to a ſtill higher 
rank of condition, by ſome very ad- 
vantageous match with Iſabella; — 
but that now being all over, they were 
reſolved to retire to a little lodge they 
had in Lincolnſhire, and to let Miſs and 
nurſe do for themſelves as well as 


they could; they, on their fide, being 


determined never to ſee either of them 
more; and that they were at that 
very hour ſet off. 

This added new fuel to the conſum- 
ing grief of nurſe and Iſabella ; who, 
however, after a thorough diſcharge 
of their anguiſh, conſulted together 
what were beſt to do. — Nurſe ob- 
ſerved ſhe would rather ſuffer death 
than live, or be ſeen any more in 
the neighbourhood, expoſed to the 


railing 
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railing taunts of every officious med- 
ler, that ſhould not fail to cry, * Shame 
come to nurſe, for having been the 
ready, the convenient tool of Iſabella's 
diſgrace; too young to have had any 
experience of her own, to guard her 
againſt the wicked ſchemes of ſeducive 
man, joined to the artful aſſiſtance of 
her nurſe, long practiſed and hack- 
neyed in the ways of vice. — No 
doubt ſhe has had a good premium 
from Lord F—, for the wicked jobb; 
a murrain ſeize the old cockatrice.— 
She deſerves to be tied to a cart's tail, 
and whipt through all the neighbour- 
ing pariſhes, as an example to deter 
other nurſes from being acceſſary to 
the ruin of thoſe virgins, - whoſe ho- 
nours they ought to protect; as well 
as to ſerve for a warning to parents to 
be cautious how they let their children, 
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daughters eſpecially, be too intimate 
or familiar with any of the ſervile 
tribe.” 

Iſabella joined in reflections equally 
bitter : If you are fo affected, nurſe, 
by my diſaſter, judge what muſt be 


my ſuffering ; how violent the tor- 


turing apprehenſions that ſwell my 
breaſt, and rend my heart! I, that 
was once throughout in the neighbour- 
hood the admiration ; to be now the 
ſcorn of all! How will all the de- 
formed chaſte ones, who hated mie 
for my uncommon beauty, now. tri- 
umph in my ſhame! How will every 
prude be eloquent on my diſgrace ! 
And what 1s ſtill more affliting, to 
be liable to the rude, unmannered 
and brutal addreſſes among thoſe of 
the other ſex, who uſed before to 
approach me but in trembling, and 


with 
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with ſentiments ſo far ſurpaſſing admi- 
ration, as to border even upon adora- 
tion ? But, alas, how is their idol fallen ! 
Every ſmothered titter, every loud 
laugh, as I paſs along, I ſhall imagine 
to be directed at me. To live in ſuch 
a ſcene of miſery, is beyond all bear- 
ing,—Thereſore my reſolution is taken 
to ſet off in the coach that paſſes 
by here, ere the dawn of day, for 
London ; there try to find my de- 
ftroyer, and ſee what power my 
preſence may have upon him, to re- 
call him, from infidelity, to that con- 
ſtancy he had ſworn to me in the 
moſt ſolomn manner, previous to his 
illuſive marriage.” 

Heaven be praiſed,” quoth nurſe, 
that of yourſelf you have reſolved 
upon the very ſtep I was going to ad- 
rife you to take.] There will be no 

G 3 abiding 
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for us here. Noabiding for us, in- 
deed,” rejoined Iſabella, and gave direc- 
tions to the ſervant, to whom ſhe gave 
her keys, to go and convey, in a pri- 
vate manner, all her cloaths, rings, 
watch, &c. from her apartment, but 
to touch nothing that did not belong 
to her; all which articles ſhe knew, 
and could be relied upon as Iſabella's 
truſty maid, recommended to her 
by nurſe, to whom ſhe was related. 
While the ſervant-maid went. to 
execute with as much diſpatch and 
privacy as poſſible the orders given to 
her by her young miſtreſs, nurſe ſet 
about packing up her all for the in- 
tended journey. — The ſervant ſoon 
returned with her young miſtreſs's 
things; in the bringing of which the 
old truſty houſe-keeper aſſiſted, with 
an intent of bidding adieu to nurſe, 


and, 
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and to young Miſs, as well as to take 
the key, and lock up. nurſe's houſe, 
or rather little lodge, which ſhe was 
going to quit. 

About the ſame time the coachman, 
who had brought the letter from Lord 
F—, ſtopped at the door, and alighted, 
having no paſſengers in his coach, to 
aſk if they had any letter or packet 
to ſend up to London, he being bound 
thither ? 

They anſwered, No.—But if he had 
room in his coach for three (the ſer- 
vant-maid having declared to Iſabella, 
that ſhe would go along with her) 
there were ſo many paſſengers there 
ready to ſet off with him. 

- The coachman was overjoyed at the 
propoſal, and they not leſs ſo at the 
vacancy ; by which means they ſhould 
probably be for a great part, if not 
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all the way, by themſelves. The 
coachman helped to diſpatch them, 
by lending a hand to pack up the ſe- 
veral parcels of nurſe and Miſs, and to 
ſtow them in a place of ſafety. 

That done, after a ſhort breakfaſt 
(for which Iſabella had but very little 
appetite) and leave taken of the houſe- 
keeper, who made as many preſents 
as ſhe could ſpare to her afflicted 
young miſtreſs, they mounted into the 
coach, tears falling plentifully from 
every eye, The bouſe-keeper waved 
with her hand a laſt adieu, wiſhing 
heaven would take them under its care. 

The others reflected, as the coach- 
man drove off, how lucky the car- 
riage's coming was! and moreover, 
how fortunate too it was, that before 
daylight they ſhould be driven far away 
from the buſily-ſpread knowledge of 

Iſabella's 
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Ifabella's diſgrace, and the probability 
of her meeting with any affrontful 
fneers, or ſcowling looks in conſe- 
quence ; encounters which now Iſa- 
bella declared the dreaded much more 
than death. But that, thank God, 
bad as her deplorable ſituation was, 
it was, however, ſome alleviation 
(though ſmall indeed) that ſhe ſhould 
be now removed far from the res 
proachful frowns of ſorely aggrieved, 
and diſappointed parents, through 
the folly and indiſcretion of their 
darling child; which calamity, to 
have cauſed in baſe return for the in- 
dujgent tenderneſs of too kind parents, 
ought, to a child that is not devoid 
of feeling, be a cauſe of never-dying 
anguiſh ; a rack by day, a torture by 
night.“ Here Iſabella ſtopped, un- 

; (3 5 able 
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able to utter a word, by an immediate 

burſt of ſighs and tears. 
Nurſe, after having ſympathized fer 
a few minutes, thus endeavoured to 
ſooth her afflictions. My dear child, 
-who knows what Fortune may yet 
have in ſtore for you. However un- 
fortunate this firſt miſhap, in ſo early 
a part of your life ; yet divine Pro- 
vidence, whoſe ways we are taught 
hy our holy religion to revere, as im- 
penetrable to the weak underſtanding 
of mortals, may, through diſappoint- 
ment, ſo grievous at the preſent, mean 
to lead you thereby to greater happi- 
neſs hereafter, and more than could, 
through any other means, be hoped to 
happen. Heaven often turns the in- 
tended malice of us ſinful beings, to 
the unexpected advantage of thoſe 
whoſe injury was aimed at. Our get- 
ting 
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ting this coach fo conveniently pro- | 
miſes rather good than evil.” 

To all nurſe's conſoling of this ſort, 
and the old common place cant, Iſa- 
della made no reply, being entirely 
abſorbed in affliction. Now and then 
a ſigh eſcaped, accompanied with a 
diſconſolate look of expoſtulation to 
heaven, on her hard and unmerited 
(as ſhe thought) diſgrace. | 
Nurſe, on perceiving Iſabella con- 
tinue ſo inattentive to her, ſo woe- be- 
gone, and ſo totally immerſed in ſor- 
6: row, was going to reſume her dif- 
agreeable ſtrain of comforting to Iſa- 
bella, when the coachman cried aloud 
to them, *©* Paſſengers in the coach, 
hide as ſoon as you can Whatever 
| things you may have of value, for I 
perceive driving towards us acroſs 
the heath, upon which we are now 
G 6 entercd, 
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entered, ſome highwaymen; and TI 
perceive. not one traveller near to 
give any aſſiſtance, ſhould they attack 
5: 

The nurſe and Ifabella's maid ſcream- 
ed at hearing the unwelcome tidings. 
As for the ruined fair, ſhe ſhewed not 
the leaſt emotion thereat, any ſevere 
blow of fortune now being matter 
of mere indifference to her ; for, 
were a choice left to her ccrroding 
thoughts, immediate death, as a friend- 
ly releaſe from pain, would appear far 
more eligible than to drag on a life of 
infamy. | 

Their ears were ſoon informed of 
an hoſtile intent, by theſe menacing 
ſounds to the coachman: Do you 
hear, you ſcoundre], immediately ſtop 
your horſes, or I will blow your brains 
out! At which terrifying declara- 
tion 
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tion (as there is no trifling with the: 
gentlemen of the road; the nature of 
their buſineſs being fire-eyed expedi- 
tion, and allows of no parlying, or 
delay) the coachman pulled in his 
horſes, and ſtopped. —Then the queſ- 
tion was put to him, how many paſ- 
ſengers he had? of what age and ſex ? 
He anſwered, © All women, one old, 
two young.“ 

«© Then alight,” ſaid one of the 
fellows to the coachman, * open the 
door of your vehicle, and bid them 
turn out, that we may examine their: 
perſons and purſes, and ſee if either 
be worth our taking any cogniſance 
of. Since your paſſengers are but wo-- 
men, we have nothing to fear, and 
may tumble them about as we pleaſe ?” 

At the coachman's bidding, nurſe 
and the ſervant deſcended from the 

coach, 
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coach, and were labouring to get Iſa- 
bella down, unable to aſſiſt herſelf 
from the combined cauſes of her weak- 
neſs, affliction, and this additional ter- 


57 


Or. 


© By heavens!” (quoth one of the 
ruffians) © here is a perfect beauty, 
which, I ſuppoſe, this elderly madam 
here, in the quality of a town-procu- 
reſs, and a circuiting bawd, has picked 
up ſomewhere in the country, to 
bring up to the London-market. Is it 
not ſo, thou Beldam ? At which ſevere 
charge (the being entirely innocent of 
any ſuch bad deſign) nurſe only ſhook 
her head, but made no manner of re- 
ply. 

„What! ſtruck dumb, at being re- 
proached with the infamous traffic you 
make of young maiden chaſtity; but 
now you are fallen into the hands of 
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equity, itinerant! and muſt pay dear- 
ly for your iniquitous courſes. For 
though you, and thoſe of your ſiſter- 
hood, too often eſcape unpuniſhed, 
through ſtipulated bribes to the trading 
retailers of juſtice in and about London, 
you ſhall not eſcape unmulcted by us 
to the laſt farthing you have: ſo quick, 
no delay, turn out your purſe of for- 
nication profits. 

« Lord! gentlemen, you quite miſ- 
take the matter; I am no ſuch per- 
fon as you think me to be; I a bawd ! 
I ſell young maidens chaſtity? No, 
no, far have ever been all ſuch wicked 
thoughts, ſuch evil doings, from my 
head and heart. I aſſure you, gentle- 
men, upon the word of a virtuous” 
woman, that I am nothing more, and 
nothing leſs, than nurſe to that young 
lady, whom I am now accompanying 

to 
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to London, in order to ſeek out there 
a falſe-hearted lover, who has deceiv- 
ed her with a ſham marriage, and 
has now left her with child, a ſhame 
to herſelf and friends; for which, 
ſhame fall upon the wicked varlet's 
head, 

« Damn your cant,” replied the 
highwayman do you think we are 
to be put off, and humbugged in this 
manner, by your cock-and- a- bull ſto- 
ry. Come, come, turn out the pockets, 
let me fee what caſh you have got 
about you : ſome you muſt have, as 
there is no travelling to London with- 
out.” 

While one fearched nurſe, another 
accoſted the terrified Iſabella, with a 
brutal declaration of indulging his 
luſtful defires with her, kindled by 
the ſight of ſuch tranſcendant beauty. 
Come, 
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*© Come, come, my pretty maid, ſince 
your {ſweet features have been bruſhed 
by the. beard of a man, and that you 
bear a ſwelling proof, you are no longer 
a ſtranger to the difference of ſexes ; 
be kind and complying to a knight of 
the road, and, as neither the time, nor 
his profeſſion, will allow him to be 
long in his courtſhip, let him, for a few 
bliſsful moments, fill up the place of 
your falſe lover.“ 


Juſt on the inſtant that he was 
going to be rude to her, and that his 


companion (after riffling nurſe's pocket, 


for the vexation of finding nothing 
therein ; what caſh and valuables they 
had, as the coachman adviſed, being hid 
in the coach) had given her a violent 
blow with the butt-end of his whip, 
which felled her to the ground, a 
third perſon of their party, at ſome dif- 

tance 
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tance, on the watch, to givean alarm at 
the approach of any danger; now poſted 
on a ſtrong gallop towards them, bid- 
ding to mount immediately, and make 
the beſt of their way ; for that a num- 
ber of horſemen, piſtols to their ſad- 
dles, and others, whom he took to be 
ſervants, with flung blunderbuſles, were 
coming that road in full ſpeed. Upon 
this warning they forſook their prey, 
and ſprang each on his horſe ; ſtruck 
deep with their ſpurs, and as faſt as 
their beaſts could lay legs to the ground, 
bore away acroſs the heath, in paths 
deviating from the high-road. 

The timely appearance of thoſe 
travellers (a nobleman and his retinue 
going to a horſe-race at the other fide 
of the heath, then known to be in- 
feſted with a new gang of robbers on 
the occaſion of ſaid race, which alto 


was 
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was the motive of their being armed, 
both in a view of defence, if ſurpriſed 
by the banditti, and to purſue, if they 
ſhould get fight of them) was a moſt 
fortunate event for nurſe and Iſabella. 
The latter it ſaved from a brutal act of 
defilement, the former from a conti- 
nuance of ill treatment, by repeated 
blows, till ſuch time as ſhe ſhould own 
where was concealed the little trea- 
ſure and valuables belonging to their 


company; for on nurſe he looked 
as the purſe-bearer. 


One of the ſervants was diſpatched. 


to know from the coachman (while 
his maſter and attendants reconnoitered 
what courſe the eſcapers took) if the 
three horſemen who rode off ſo vio- 
lently from the coach at their appear- 
ance, were the robbers ſo much talked 
off at that time, and whoſe dreaded 

characters 
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characters had deterred many from go- 
ing to the horſe-race meeting? 
| Word being brought back in the 
affirmative, his Lordſhip with his at- 
tendants, all ſpecially mounted for that 
purpoſe, ſet out in warm and vigorous 
purſuit of the banditti, who in about | 
ten minutes (their horſes being ſlower 
of foot than thoſe of their purſuers) 
were come up with (as the coachman | 
declared, he having mounted on the 
top of his coach for a better view) and 
were made priſoners : Which, from 
that moment, as faſt as the news could 
be ſpread, relieved all the neighbouring 
country from the terrors they had 
laboured under on account of thoſe 
vagrants. 
Nurſe thanked God that the ſcoun- 
drel, who had given her ſo unmerci- 


ful a blow on the head, was taken; 
and 
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and hoped that ſpeedy juſtice would 
bring condign puniſhment on him; 
and make him die ſwinging in the 
air for his having ſo barbarouſly ſtruck 
her to the earth. Iſabella's maid ven- 
ted her departing fears of ill uſage 
from the highwayman, as well as her 
particular reſentment to the ruffian, 
who meant nothing leſs than raviſhing 
her miſtreſs in ſundry exſecrations. 
The coachman threw in remarks uſual 
to thoſe of his caſt, to wit: © The 
ſparks are taken ; they will ſoon be 
put into a ſtronger houfe than their 
fathers built; who loves danger, will 
periſh thereby. The pitcher that is 
carried often to the well, is broken at 
laſt. Evil doings bring to a ſhameful 
end,” and ſo on. 


It is needleſs to trouble the reader with 
a minute detail of Iſabella, nurſe, and 
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ſervant-maid's getting into the coach, 
or to tell what refreſhments they 
called for at the inns where the 
coach ſtopt in its way to London: 
which capital they reached that night, 
and very glad they were got to 
their journey's end.— 

They layat the Blue Bellin Holbourn 
that night ; next morning at breakfaſt 
(as was in the night agreed upon byIſa- 
bella and nurſe) the landlady was call- 
ed up, whom the nurſe thus addreſſed: 
« J want to intreat a favour of you.“ 
The landlady was a little ſtunned at 
nurſe's begging tone of voice, leſt 
the favour ſhould be to aſk credit for 
what they had, or to borrow money 
on ſome pretext, as going into the 
city to get money for a note (ſtrata- 
gems innholders are often taken in by); 
and therefore anſwered coldly ; „If 
« the 
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favour be a reaſonable one, and 
within my power, as well as con- 
venience to grant, it is very like I 
may.” 

To which nurſe, from her inex- 
perience of fraud, and total unac- 
quaintance with the ſchemes of a 
London-life, not entering into the 
landlady's ſenſe, or gueſſing the cauſe 
of diſtant ſhineſs to her requeſt, thus 
ingeniouſly replied: «© Why, to be 
ſure, miſtreſs, it is natural to be cau- 
tious how one promiſes any thing to 
ſtrangers, and people unknown, as 
we ate to you; for as the old ſaying | 
is, We ſhould eat a buſhel of ſalt 
with folks before we venture to truſt 
them with any thing of value, But, 
however, that is not the caſe at pre- 
ſent. The favour we want to beg of 
you is, to procure us among your ac- 

quaintance 
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quaintance a decent lodging for this 
young lady, her maid, and me, and 
upon reaſonable terms.” 


The landlady then looked ſuc- 


ceſſively, and earneſtly in each of 
their countenances, and, with a half 


fneer, ſaid, miſtaking nurſe for a bawd 


(on account of Iſabella's pregnancy) 
«© I am ſure, madam, (to nurſe) 
one of your years, and practice in the 
world, cannot be at a loſs to know 
where to get ſuitable lodgings for 
you and your company. Beſides, it 
is a matter quite out of my way to be 
of any ſervice to you. You muſt alſo 
know, that it is not every houſe 
will be glad to take in, without a 
character, ſuch lodgers as you appear 
to be. But ſhould I be miſtaken in 
my opinion, I moſt humbly aſk your 
pardon ; for really honeſt folks, and 

other 
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"NY ether folks look now-a-days ſo alike, 
| that there is no telling who is this, or 
whois that perſon. 
| The landlady's meaning being now 
' - urgedin a plainer manner than be- 
1 fore, nurſe, notwithſtanding her ha- 
bitual dulneſs, began to ſee as it were 
through a cloud, what ſuch indirect 
expreſſions tended to; and therefore, 
with a kind of warmth, retorted, I 
[| ſhould be glad to learn what kind of 
folks you take us to be — for I would 
have you to know 
« O madam,” interrupted ſneer- 
ingly the hoſteſs, this is the uſual 
ſtrain with moſt of the travelling, ay, 
and of trafficking ladies too, the young 
as well as the old, of whom we have 
an opportunity to ſee ſuch a variety 
brought hither in the ſtage-coaches 
that inn here. Therefore, to give my 
H notion 
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notion of things, you are the ſedate 
matron who is to launch yon young 
lady (that, by her pregnancy, I ſee, 1s 
already initiated in the ſinful trade of 
the fleſh) on this great ocean of 
iniquity, London.“ 

You are a filthy woman, quoth 
nurſe. (Poor Iſabella was ſtung to the 
quick at ſo keen a reproach) I will 
ſtay no longer in your vile houſe. 
Order a hackney-coach-; and let us 
know how much we are in your debt, 
that we may diſcharge it immediately ; 
which was accordingly done: and 
nurſe calling to mind an old fe!low- 
ſervant and relation of her's, of whom 
ſhe had often heard mention, and to live 
too in a decent way, and keep a houſe 
for lodgers, in one of the ſtreets ad- 

joining Berkley- ſquare; thither (hav- 


ng 
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ing packed up all their parcels) ſhe 
bid the coachman to drive. 

For brevity ſake, we ſhall paſs over 
the joyous greeting of nurſe and her old 
fellow-ſervant and kinſwoman at meet- 
ing ; as well as the form of introducing 
and preſenting miſs, with an affecting 
narration of what had befallen to her, 
through the perfidy of that baſe mon- 
ſter Lord F. Let us ſuppoſe them 
got into a lodging fully to their liking. 

Nurſe's friend, who procured the 
lodging, was, by Iſabella's requeſt, de- 
tained to ſup with them, and prayed, 
on departing, not only to return to 
them next morning, but as often 
as ſhe could; which would be of 
the greateſt ſervice to them, con- 
ſidering that they were quite ſtrangers 
in this immenſe city. This ſhe pro- 
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miſed faithfully, and, as will hereafter 
appear, more than kept her word. 

Some time after ſupper, and her hav- 
ing bid good night to her new acquain- 
tance, Iſabella obſerved to nurſe, how 
lucky the recalling of her to mind 
was ; out of what a pack of troubles it 
took them ; becauſe, from 'the un- 
provoked impertinence of the land- 
lady at the inn, there was room to 
fear, that three ſtrange-looking help- 
leſs women from the country, with- 
out any perſon knowing in the ways 
of the town, to direct or recommend 
them, muſt mee. with many rubs of 
| ſuch diſagreeable treatment, while they 
ſhould enquire for lodgings ; and no 
doubt be refuſed in a ſcoffing manner 
at moſt places: except at thoſe where 
it would neither be prudent nor de- 
cent to abide, 
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Bleſſings on you, ſweet injured 
lambkin, for taking things in ſo good 
a light, and finding my poor ſervices 
turn out uſeful. It was indeed lucky, 
that I found out this old fellow-ſervant 
and kinſwoman. I hope from this 
event, that ſome unexpected ſtroke of 
good fortune will happen in our be- 
half. But a ſudden ſtop was put to 
the moralizing vein into which nurſe 
was got, by Ifabella's deſiring to go to 
reſt, ſhe not having ſlept with any 
continuance fince her ſetting out from 
the country. An inn was no place for 
quiet ſlumber, or for enjoying the balm 
of uninterrupted repoſe; which, to be 
reliſhed, requires a head and heart in 
a more tranquil and placid ſtate, than 


were thoſe of this unfortunate young 
lady. 
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By mutual agreement, to bed they 
went. In the morning betimes, Iſa- 
bella was awakened, or rather alarm- 
ed out of her ſleep, by a deep-fetched 
_. groan from nurſe : at which ſhe ſprang 

from bed, huddled on her deſhabille 
as faſt as ſhe could, and called to the 
maid to get up immediately, that 
whatever ſuccour nurſe might ſtand 
in need of, ſhould be immediately 
adminiſtered. 

With the aſſiſtance of the maid, 
Ifabella opened the window-ſhutters, 
then ran to the bed where nurſe lay; 
drew the curtain im order to fee, and 
to queſtion her about her ailment: 
when, O woful fight! ſhe beheld her 
in a moſt deplorable ſituation ; her head 
all- ſwoln, her eyes ſcarce viſible, 
and what little could be feen all blood- 


ſhot, She ſtruggled to ſpeak, but 
could 
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could not ; ſhe frequently made efforts 
with her hand to point to that part 
on which ſhe had been ſtruck by the 
highwayman. 

Iſabella, fearing nurſe's life to be 
in danger (as it really was) diſpatched 
the maid to nurſe's kinſwoman, de- 
firing that ſhe might come with all 
ſpeed, and bring a doctor, ſurgeon, 
or apothecary, along with her, as the 
preſſing danger allowed of no delay : 
which requeſt was expeditiouſly com- 
plied with ; for ere long, the maid 
and Mrs. Gripefaſt (the name by mar- 
_riage of nurſe's kinſwoman, married 
ſince ſhe came to London to a Mar- 
 ſhalſea-court officer) brought with 
them one of thoſe medicinal abſur- 
dities, ſo frequently to be met with in 
and about this great city; equivocal be- 
ings, who ſerve occaſionally for doctor, 
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ſurgeon, apothecary, or man-midwife. 
He with ſolemn looks peruſed the 
features of the ſpeechleſs patient ; then 
gravely felt her pulſe, and judiciouſſy 


concluded (as every body preſent ſaw) 
that ſhe was in a dangerous way. 


He then, with an awkward addreſs 
of civility (ſtruck with the blaze of 
Iſabella's charms) thus enquired : 


Pray, ſweet and beautiful young 
lady, be fo condeſcending (there is 


reaſon to expect it from ſo elegant a 
form) as to inſtru me ſo far as you 
can gueſs, conjecture, or opine, what 
may be the diſtant motive, or imme- 
diate cauſe, of this unfortunate poor 
gentlewoman's (who, from not ſpeak- 
ing, it 1s reaſonable to conclude has loſt 
the uſe of her tongue) fo frequently 
attempting to raiſe her hand to a par- 


- ticular part of her head; which would 


ſeem 
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ſeem to notify as if there, or there- 
about in her head, lurked, lay conceal- 
ed, or was latently hitched, the primary 
grievance ſhe would complain of.” Hav- 
ing thus elegantly (as he imagined) ex- 
prefled himſelf, and growing ſtill more 
and more enamoured with Ifabella's 
beauty, he made her a low and ſtudied 
bow, to diſplay a fufficient proof of 
his good breeding, ſhaking devoutly 
towards her the curled honours of 
his powdered periwig. 

Iſabella, in a plain, ingenuous, 
and conciſe manner, related to Mr. 
Prolixity (the any-thingarian in phy- 
fic) the adventure of the highway- 
men, and the violent blow on the 
head which nurſe had received from 
one of them. 

* Thank you, ſweet lady,” replied 
the orator, ** that violent blow on the 
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head is the undoubted cauſe of all the 
anguiſh your poor friend now labours 
under ; for the violence of that blow, 
by bruiſing, and beating in the bones 
of the ſkull, hath ſeparated, torn, 
divided, and lacerated, the outward 
teguments of the brain, totally de- 
ſtroyed the pericranium, and, by its 
farther impreſſion, has cauſed a ſolu- 
tion, rupture, or diſunion of the blood- 
veſſels ; whence the extravaſated hu- 
mours, which had before been in them 
contained, now ruſh abroad, overflow, 
whelm, and deluge, all parts their 
preternatural guſhing can either in- 
. finuate into, or force an inroad on. 
But in order to divert this vital tor- 
rent from extinguiſhing vitality itſelf, 
that is, life; I will firſt proceed, by 
cupping the patient on the back of 
the head, in order to draw off that 
| * 
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way ſome of the enemy's forces, and 
| hinder its rapid progreſs againſt the 
exiſtence of this poor gentlewoman. 

She now becomes precious to me; 
fince I have perceived that a young 
lady, poſſeſſed of ſuch infinite excel- 
lence, full of all perfection as you ap- 
pear endowed with ſo tenderly, and ſo 
affectionately feel for her unhappy 
ſituation.“ 

All this laboured jargon was to in- 
ſpire Iſabella with a liking for his per- 
ſon. But her thoughts were otherwiſe 
occupied, with the grievous appre- 
henſion of the terrible plight ſhe muſt 
be in, when abandoned to herſelf in 
a firange place, ſhould ſhe loſe nurſe. 

While Doctor (doctor they called 
him) Prolixity was preparing his arm 
in a very formal manner to perform 
the operation, Mrs. Gripefaſt (who, 

H 6 it 
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it ſeems, uſed to ſolace herſelf in 


private parties, a tender tete- a- tete with 


the doctor, and make no ſcruple even 
to cuckold a bailiff) drew Iſabella 
aſide, and obſerved to her, This 
doctor, who takes care of me, my 
huſband, and whatever patients I can 


recommend to him, is admired by all 


as a well-ſpoken gentleman. I'Il war- 
rant it now, you have never before 
heard any body ſpeak like him.“ 
« Never, indeed,” anſwered Ifabella, 
with a ſmile of forced complaiſance, 
covering her inward contempt, as ſhe 
did not care to diſſent from, or to enter 
into a debate with an ignorant woman, 
when matters of more :mportance, 
and the life of a very dear friend, was 

in danger. 
*] am glad to find,” quoth mother 
Gripeſt, dropping a groteſque curtzy, 
« that 


— — = 
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te that you and I agree about the doc- 


tor; I aſſure you, he is a ſweet man, 


if you knew but all.” 

By this time the doctor having got 
his cupping inſtruments ready, he bid 
the maid to hold the candle, and to 
be careful in obſerving what ſhe was 
about. He next aſſumed a more cour- 
teous compoſure of features; ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Dame Gripefaſt 


| and Iſabella, © Ladies, I entreat you 


will be ſo kind, by placing yourſelves, 
one on each fide of this your mutual 
friend and acquaintance, as to ſupport 
her body in a proper attitude, while 
I execute for her immediate good what 
my art preſcribes in ſuch threatening 
and perilous circumſtances,” 
The maid held the candle, and 
they on each fide upheld nurſe as the 
doctor had directed. But juſt in the 


very 
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very moment that he was going to 


perform the operation, the patient 
ſprang from between her aſſiſtants, by 
means of a moſt convulſive effort; 
fell back on the. bed, groaned moſt 
piteouſly ; directed, as well as ſhe 
could, a farewel look to Iſabella, and 
expired.— 

Dame Gripefaſt, with loud lunes- 
tations, ſeemed to expreſs the greateſt 
grief for the loſs of her old acquain- 


tance, fellow- ſervant and kinſwoman; 


while Iſabella, unable to ſupport ſo 
unexpected a ſhock, fainted into the 


arms of her maid, who was aſſiſted 


in ſupporting her by Dr. Prolixity. 


The landlady of the houſe, alarmed 


by the loud noiſe of lamentation, ran 
up ſtairs to enquire the matter, and 
whether it were of a nature to demand 
the calling of conſtable? But ſhe 


ſoon 
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on diſcovering the corpſe on the bed; 


learned the cauſe of the outcry, and, 
as prudence directed, enquired who: 
ſhould be at the expence of interring 
the deceaſed. For whoſe departure ſhe: 
affected much concern, believing the 
dead perſon to have been, for any 
thing ſhe could ſay to the contrary, a 
very good woman. But that bewailing 
was of no avail, ſince we were all 
born to die one time or other: earth 
to earth, duſt to duſt ; it is what we 
muſt all come to. 

Gripefaſt bid her to hold her tongue, 
and to be under no uneaſineſs, either 
in regard to the funeral- expence, or 
the payment of the lodging ; becauſe 
all that ſhe would take upon herſelf, 
and be anſwerable for. The landlady 
made eaſy about the main point, and 


being quite ſatisfied in her ſecurity, 


went 
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went down, and troubled her head no 
more about them or their affairs. 

The worked-up ſtormof Gripefaſt's 
affliction (as nothing violent can be 
of long duration) ſubſiding by degrees, 
ſhe rung the bell; upon which the 
landlady ran up again; of whom ſhe 
deſired the favour of a dram, if any 
ſhe had. The landlady ſaid ſhe would 
go down ſtairs, and ſend her up in- 
ſtantly ſome of the right ſort, the 
true, the genuine Iriſh Uſquebaugh ; 
which when brought to Gripefaſt, ſhe 
toſſed off without delay, in order to 
convey immediate comfort to her an- 
guiſhed heart. 

The ſpirituous libation which had 
been devoutly ſwallowed by this diſ- 
guiſed harpy, no ſooner began to dif- 
fuſe a pleaſing warmth and exhilara- 
ting glow through her heart, midriff, 

nerves, 
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nerves, &c. than ſhe. attempted to 
adminiſter comfort to Iſabella, now 
reviving from her ſwoon, — «© My 
dear young lady, give not too much 
indulgence to this grief, that ſo juſtly 
preys upon you ; I am as ſenſible as 
any body, nay, as yourſelf can poſſibly 
be, how truſty a ſervant, how faithful 
a companion, and how valuable a 
friend you have loſt in my deceaſed 
kinſwoman.—But be comforted ; not- 
withſtanding ſo heavy a miſchance, 
I'll endeavour, by my attention to, 
and tenderneſs of you, to deſerve my 
ſucceeding to her place in your eſteem 
and confidence, 

My firſt advice is, that you quit 
this doleful room, now only fit to 
feed your ſorrow by the view of nurſe's 


corpſe, until ſuch time as it ſhall be 


interred, Come then with me, 2 
or 
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for a few days take up your reſidence 
at my houſe. I ſhall give proper or- 
ders to an undertaker of my acquain- 
tance for her being buried in a decent 
manner. Your maid may ſtay here 
to take care of the parcels that belong 
to nurſe, now hocarue your's, as well 
as of your own.” 

Iſabella was in ſo weakly a con- 
dition, as to be able neither to pay any 
great attention, nor to refuſe the offer, 
Whereupon Gripefaſt called out on 
the ſtair-head to the landlady's maid, 
to go and call a coach; which being 
come, the now- plotting Mrs. Gripe- 

faſt, and the over-obliging Doctor, 
prevailed on Iſabella to go with them. 
The nauſeouſly complimenting, and 
fulſomely ceremonial Prig of Hippo- 
crates had here an opportunity pre- 
ſented to him of diſplaying, to its ut- 

| moſt 
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| moſt extent, his acquired cleverneſs at 


conducting a lady down ſtairs, and 
out of a houſe intoa coach ; as well as 


the counter-part of ſuch faſhionable 


duty on their coming to Mrs. Gripefaſt's 
dwelling. 


All the neighbouricg's women laugh- 
ed at ſeeing Prolixity come out of the 
ſame coach with mother Gripefaſt, 
and with their fingers they marked 
the ſymbol of cuckoldom ; intimatin 
the too great familiarity ſuſpected to 
ſubſiſt between the Bailiff 's wife, and 
her attendant Doctor. 

But on every face, at fight of the 
beauteous Iſabella handed into the 
fame deteſted houſe, appeared a ge- 
nerous ſorrow ; the folks concluding 
her to be ſome unhappy young lady 
under arreſt to the hnſband, and 


brought 
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brought in that mild and gentle way, 
through the virtue of civility-money. 

The Doctor, on one hand, by all 
manner of ſtudied officiouſneſs, and 
Mrs. Gripefaſt on the other, with a 
world of affected kindneſs, ſeemed 
to be occupied with no other thought, 
than of alleviating the pangs which 
Iſabella endured. | 

The nurſe was buried as ſoon as 
poſſible by Gripefaſt's commands. All 
the goods (fromthe lodging which ſhe 
diſcharged) ſhe had conveyed to her 
houſe along with Iſabella's maid. 

But, on account of the young lady's 
unabating ſorrow for nurſe, and her 
health thereby impaired, ſhe miſcar- 
ried which occaſion the now violently 
enamoured Doctor ſeized on to adviſe 
Mrs. Gripefaſt to procure a country 
Idoging, as the cloſe air, ac well as 

hurry 
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hurry of her houſe, were quite againſt | 


her recovering. The ſly- one's view in 
this advice, was to have an opportunity 


of viſiting Iſabella alone, freed from 


the diſagreeable incumbrance of Gripe- 
faſt's preſence ; whom he had long 
heartily deteſted, and never declared, 
or would proceed to any act of fond- 
neſs in her inſatiable embraces ; but 
when his caſh was low; at ſuch times 
he was ſure of receiving relief by 
drawing upon her. 


The doctor's Dulcinea, Gripefaſt, 


was not averſe to the advice given by 
her paramour, in order to forward the 


recovery of Iſabella to health, and to 


her former bloom. Becauſe, in the 
dark counſel of her wicked boſom, ſhe 
had tacitly reſolved to take advantage 


of Iſabella's heing now left friendleſs, 
by the death of nurſe, as well as of 


her 
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her abſolute inexperience of life, and 
unacquaintance in London, to make 
conſiderable ſums, by trafficking her 
uncommon ſtock of female charms. 

Thus the two wicked conſpirators 
againſt Iſabella's virtue, for different 
ends, (that of each ſinner being 
kept ſtrictly a ſecret from the other) 
agreed on a lodging to be taken for 
Iſabella and her maid, till ſuch time 
as ſhe ſhould recover, at a certain 
diſtance from London, for the ſake of 
the air, and whither the expence of 
carriage ſhould be moderate. 

None of the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of this metropolis ſeemed 
to anſwer the propoſed private ends of 
each, ſo well as Turnham Green : 
it being but of a moderate diſtance, 
about five miles, with the advantage 
of coaches plying thither on every hour 

of 
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of the day almoſt, and at the very 
reaſonable charge of one n per 
place. 

Mrs. Gripefaſt ſeriouſly conſidering; 
that the ſooner Iſabella ſhould be in a 
ſtate of being exhibited, the ſooner 
money would be made of her-beauty ; 
ſhe therefore loſt no time to hire, for 
a month or two, one of thoſe little 
tenements, with an encloſed garden 
adjoining, which are to be ſeen about 
Turnham Green ; and that for many 
generations have been inhabited by no 
other tenants than by thoſe denomi- 
nated by the dealers in elegant phra- 


ſeology, the — prieſteſſes of 


Venus. 

Thither Iſabella es, her maid were 
conveyed, with ſuch articles only, of 
either her own or of nurſe's things, 
as the frugal Gripefaſt thought proper 


to 
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to ſend with them in one of the Turn- 
ham Green ſtages. Whither, that they, 
neither maid nor miſtreſs, might not 
have an opportunity of learning any 
thing, or of being put upon their 
guard againſt the bad company they 
were in — both the doctor, and the 
new governante Gripefaſt,accompanied 
them, hiring a coach for themſelves, 

excluſively of any other paſſengers. 
They had ſent before them on foot, 
with the keys, an old miſhapen hag, 
dependent on the bounty of Gripefaſt, 
to be ready to open the door, and re- 
ceive them at their arrival, which 
happened ſoon after ſhe had got there, 
This veteran agent of iniquity they 
paſſed upon Iſabella as miſtreſs of the 
houſe, with whom ſhe was to lodge 
until ſhe ſhould recover her health and 
grow better ; that ſhe was to be adviſed 
by 


( 169 )- 
« by her in every thing, and not to ſtir 
any where without her, which might 
_ endanger her being loſt, or expoſed 
to other miſchiefs, in a country where 
ſhe was quite a ſtranger, and which 
abounded with ſo many wicked 
people. | 
This admonition over ; orders were ' 
ſent tothe Pack-horſe to ſend them the 
readieſt dinner which could be made 
up for three or four perſons, with a 
bottle of Madeira wine, as the com- 
pany was in a hurry to return to 
London. 

Of the dinner when brought, Iſa- 
bella could eat but little; her appetite _ 
-being quite blunted by the ſeries of 
diſtreſs which, ſhe had undergone. 
Her ſeemingly good-natured, kind and 
difintereſted friends, after the hour of 
tea-drinking, took leave of -Ifabella, 


I recom- 
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recommending her to the impoſed 
miſtreſs of the houſe, that ſhe would 
be careful that nothing ſhould be want- 
ed to make the young lady's time paſs 
away as apreeably as poſſible, and the 
preſent circumſtances would aJlow. 

The virtuous Mrs. Lookſharp pro- 
miſed the chaſte Mrs, Gripefaſt, that 
no care ſhould be wanting on her ſide 
to render the young Lady's condition 
comfortable. Mrs. Gripefaſt, on ſtep- 
ping into the coach on her return to 
town, ſaid ſhe would be careful to 
ſend freſh proviſions of all kinds every 
day by one of the Turnham Green 
ſtages ; and added, that ſhe, and the 
Doctor her good friend, would as fre- 
quently, as their reſpective buſineſs 
ſhould allow, call and viſit them. 

, Theſe two contrivers of miſchief, 
en their way to town (there being 
company 
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company in the coach with them, 
which hindered their talking on Iſa- 
bella's account) ſeparately flattered 
their wicked imaginations with the 
vicious purpoſes to which they had 
tacitly devoted her. Gripefaſt, to 
make conſiderably by the proſtitution 
of her perſon, and by repeatedly ſel- 
ling her as a maiden-head to the 
wealthy poachers for your young fe- 
male virginity; of which monſters 
there is ſuch a prowling number in and 
about London, who ſtick at no price, 
that it isalmoſt a miracle when any poor 
girl and pretty,can reach fifteen without 
having becndebauched: ſo aſſiduous too 
is the induſtry of the old beldam-bawds 
of the ſex, as well asthe younger caſt- off 
miſtreſſes, as ſoon as commenced procu- 
reſſes. How difficult then, conſider- 
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ing the many dangers that environ, is 


it for young frailty to eſcape ? 

The Doctor's flattering imagery was; 
how happy he ſhould be in the ſole 
and unrivalled enjoyment of the beau- 
tiful Iſabella, to whom he was deter- 
mined to pay many private, unknown 
viſits, beſides thoſe known to Gripe- 
faſt, whoſe jealouſy might be alarmed 
by ſuch aſſiduity; and the diſagree- 
able conſequence to him would be 
her immediate removing Iſabella to 
ſome other place, which would be 


kept a ſecret from. him. To carry 


his point in the -ſnuggeſt manner, he 
determined to make Lookſharp a faſt 
friend, to aſſiſt him in the completion 


of his amour, by the intermediation 


of that ever-prevailing art, bribing 


| The 
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The new inhabitants of the little 
lodge at Turnham Green were for 
a while occupied in arranging affairs 
in their difterent chambers; after which 
their cutioſity was engaged ſome mi- 
nutes in beholding the prodigious 
number of carriages (an extraordinary 
fizht to them) driving to and fro in 


that great and very frequented 
thorough- fare. 


Mrs. Lookſharp invited Iſabella to 
take a turn or two in the garden with 
her, for the ſake of more air, and 
there to amuſe themſelves till after 
ſun- ſet. That crafty woman let eſcape 
no opportunity of ſliding in compli- 
ments on Iſabella's charms. She took 
every method of awakening whatever 
latent ſparks of female pride might. - 
remain unextinguiſhed in her boſom, 
and eſpecially that ſo very predominant 
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vanity in all, even in the moſt virtuous 
of the tender ſex, to ſee the other ſo- 


' licit, entreat, pray, kneel down to, 


and pay ſuppliant adoration to them. 


© Without compliment, Miſs,” ſaid 
ſhe (as they fat in the ſummer- houſe 
together) your beauty ſurpaſſes any I 
have ever ſcen; and, I aſſure you, I 
have ſeen many a celebrated toaſt in 
my time. Lady C y in my judg- 
ment, nor the Ducheſs her ſiſter, nor 
that ſuller-blown belle Mrs. P—, 


nor any, indeed, that I can at preſent _ 


recollect, are to be compared with 
you. What powerful influence you 
may have, if you pleaſe, to exert your 
charms, and make a proper uſe of 
what nature has ſo profuſely laviſhed 
on you! There is not a Lord in the 


realm but would think himſelf hap- 


py in being permitted the honour of 
even 


„ 
even kiſſing your lilly- white hands, 
which are more elegantly ſtreaked 
with azure veins, than any theſe eyes 
of mine have ever gazed on before: 
ſo exquiſitely fine they are, I myſelf, 
all woman as I am, cannot help yield- 
ing to a deſire of kiſſing them.“ 


Lookſharp for a few moments kiſſed 
alternately Iſabella's hands, which ex- 
torted a ſmile from her: Ay, ay, you 
have reaſon to ſmile, ſaid Lookſharp, 
you that are endowed with ſuch va- 
rious temptations, to draw the men by 
hundreds after you, your conſtant vo- 
taries, your humble ſlaves, whoſe high- 
eſt ambition will be to boaſt the ho- 
Nour of wearing your chains. If even 
a woman cannot beliold you without 
being ſomewhat enraptured, what 
chance have the men to eſcape from 
ranking as your ſubjeas? No, no, 
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they will rather court ſuch thraldom.” 


As there is no woman, or even man, 
however ſank in grief, to whoſe ears 
the voice of flattery does not ſound 
pleaſing, and through them find a 
patiage to the heart; fo it fared with 
Iſabella, now emerging from the gloom 
ot deſpair, and beginning to feel the 
dawuing rays of hope, of ſome acci— 
dental good that ſhould befall her, 
but of which ſhe could form no fixed 
des. | | 

She ſupped that night more chear- 
ful, went to-bed in better ſpirits than 
ſhe had done ſince her diſaſter. Next 
morning at her upriſing ſhe was hailed 
by the amorous declaration of Pro- 
lixity, who had not ſlept all the night 
before, ſtill revolving in his mind the 
charms of Iſabella, and in preparing a 


fine ſpeech for her. 


His 
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His florid nonſenſe ſhe briſkly ral- 
lied, and wormed out of him the 
character of Mrs. Gripefaſt, and what 
her views might be upon her.— The 
ſurgeon- doctor was obliged to return 
to town, in order to viſit a patient 
about noon. After his departure, 
Iſabella made ſerious refleftions on the 
unfortunate ſituation ſhe was in, and 
began to meditate an eſcape, if prac- 
ticable. | 

In the afternoon Mrs. Gripefaſt 
came to pay Iſabella a viſit, and was 
quite tranſported at. ſeeing ſo great a 
change in her for the better. She 
complimented her upon her reviving 
beauty, and ſaid there was no time to 
be loſt, to employ it to the beſt ad- 
vantage. At which obſervation Iſa- 
bella was ſtartled. Gripefaſt replied, 
« Ay, that will do, Miſs, thoſe af- 
1 5 fected 
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feed airs of ſqueamiſhneſs, as ſeem- 
ingly maiden alarms, are the beſt re- 
commendation to a handſome face. 
It is amazing, how your habitual 
lechers exult at the notion of getting 
a maiden-head.” 

Here Gripefaſt chucked Iſabella 
under the chin, as much as to fay, 
Come, girl, hold up your bead, there 
is money bid for you. The young lady 
looked grave, declaring ſhe under- 
ſtood not what ſhe meant. What J 
mean 1s this, and what you muſt faith- 
fully concur in, or elſe be miſerable, 
is to act in an obliging, and (in every 
article) a complying manner, with 
every viſitor I ſhall bring hither, If 
not, you ſhall dearly repent it. For 
know, it is in my power to put you 
in gaol, and my huſband is an officer. 
So mind, and do as I bid you. To- 

| morrow 
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morrow I will ſend you out along 
with your own cloaths, a dreſs fit to 
equip the firſt woman in the land, 
that you may be ſeen in the afternoon, 
by a worthy gentleman, a good friend 
and old cuſtomer of mine; one who 
will prove very generous to us both, 
if you pleaſe him to his liking.” . 
Iſabella, from the dictates of pru- 
dence, made no abſolute demur, dread- 
ing the conſequence, but with a down- 
caſt filence appeared to acquieſce in” 
the mandate of the menacing bawd ; 
' though, at the ſame time, her mind 
was entirely taken up in thinking how 
ſhe might elope from her preſent en- 
cloſure, - cloſely watched as ſhe was 
by that ſecond in miſchief, Mrs, Look- 
ſharp, who was then beckoned to by 
mother Gripefaſt. They retired to 
another room, and after ſome con- 
I 6 verſation, 
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verſation, the chief engineer of fe- 
mate proſtitution ſet out for Lon- 
don. 

Iſabella, the better to NY into 
execution the ſcheme ſhe had tacitly 
reſolved on, appeared unuſually gay 
all that evening, to the no ſmall ſatiſ- 
faction of her guardian, thence pro- 
miſing to herſelf high ſcenes of re- 
velry, luxurious living, and preſents, at 
the expence of the various paramours 
Gripefaſt ſhould make ſucceſſively hap- 
py in the ſuppoſed virgin-embraces of 
Iſabella ; each debauchee to be mulcted 
the price of a maiden-head, and fo 
young, ſo innocently looking, and 
ſo beautiful a creature too. — © Here 


« will be rare doings, ” ſaid ſhe to 
herſelf. | 


labella in the night-time commu- 
nicated to her mid, who lay in a cloſet 
| adjoining 
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adjoining to her chamber, her ſenſe of 
the danger. She ordered in conſe- 
quence, that in the morning, before 
L ookſharp ſhould riſe, who, like all 
_ thoſe habituated in the vicious trade 
of bawding, loved to lie long a bed, 
to ſteal out ſoftly, go over to the Pack- 
horſe (which they could deſcry from 
their lodge) and take two places in 
one of the ſtages to town, which from 
their windows they ſaw frequently 
paſſing to and fro, and tell the coach- 
man where to call when he ſhould 
have got a number to make up his 
company. 

Then Ifabella, with the maid's af. 
ſiſtance, packed up every thing be- 
longing to herſelf ; but left, with de- 
teſtation, the tawdry dreſs brought to 
her by Gripefaſt, to ſerve as an 
allurement to proſtitution, 
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All this time, Lookſharp, unſuſpect- 


ing of any ſtolen march. by morning, 
and faſt aſleep, nor would have awaked 
till towards noon, if about eight o'clock 
ſhe had not been alarmed by the 
coachman's calling for two paſſengers 
to go to town, according to the di- 
rections he had received from the 
maid; who, although a country girl, 


had executed the commiſſion given to 


her by Iſabella very faithfully. 

Lookſharp, who, on account of 
her being rouzed on a ſudden out of 
her ſleep, did not diſtinguiſh clearly 
the import of the coachman's words; 
but from the noiſe of the horſes and 
wheels, imagined it was Gripefaſt, 
with ſome early cuſtomers come down 
to breakfaſt, and pay their morning- 
compliments to the ſecluded fair one 
under her guardianſhip. 
| Lookſharp 


* 
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Lookſharp therefore haſted to give 
Iſabella notice of her ſurmiſe, that 


ſhe might prepare to be ready to ſee 
company, while ſhe ſhould go down 
and receive - them at the door. But 
how great was her ſurprize to meet 
Iſabella ready dreſſed, coming out of 
her room, and her ſervant returning 
from the coach, where ſhe had been 
to give Iſabella's parcels in care. 
* Hoity toity, what is the meaning 
of all this?” quoth the alarmed 
megara ? 

The meaning is, that we are going 
to London ; for I am reſolved to 
abide no longer in ſo wicked an abode, 
and with ſuch vicious people as you 
and your employers are. Theſe words 
ſhe pronounced with a ſteady coun- 
tenance. As ſhe was ſtepping for- 
ward, Look ſharp, all hell in her 


boſon. 


"» 
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All this time, Lookſharp, unſuſpect- 
ing of any ſtolen march. by morning, 
and faſt aſleep, nor would have awaked 
till towards noon, if about eight o'clock 
ſhe had not been alarmed by the 
coachman's calling for two paſſengers 
to go to town, according to the di- 
rections he had received from the 
maid; who, although a country girl, 
had executed the commiſſion given to 
her by Iſabella very faithfully. 

Lookſharp, who, on account of 
her being rouzed on a ſudden out of 
her ſleep, did not diſtinguiſh clearly 
the import of the coachman's words ; 
but from the noiſe of the horſes and 
wheels, imagined it was Gripefaſt, 
with ſome early cuſtomers come down 
to breakfaſt, and pay their morning- 
compliments to the ſecluded fair one 
under her guardianſhip, 

Lookſharp 


* 
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Lookſharp therefore haſted to give 
Iſabella notice of her ſurmiſe, that 


ſhe might prepare to be ready to ſee 
company, while ſhe ſhould go down 
and receive-them at the door. - But 
how great was her ſurprize to meet 
Iſabella ready dreſſed, coming out of 
her room, and her ſervant returning 
from the coach, where ſhe had been 
to give Iſabella's parcels in care. 
% Hoity toity, what is the meaning 
of all this?” quoth the alarmed 
megara? | 

The meaning is, that we are going 
to London; for I am reſolved to 
abide no longer in ſo wicked an abode, 
and with ſuch vicious people as you 
and your employers are. Theſe words 
ſhe pronounced with a ſteady coun- 
tenance, As ſhe was ſtepping for- 
ward, Lookſharp, all hell in her 


boſon. 
"ww 
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boſom at the dreadful notion of her 
prey's eloping, was going to ſeize 
Iſabella; whereupon her maid, ani- 
mated by the virtuous zeal of a faith- 
ful ſervant, gave Lookſharp ſo happily 
applied a blow with her clenched fiſt 
on the temple, as felled her imme- 
diately. 

While the miſcreant lay ſtunned, 
they both ran off, pulled the ſtreet- 
door after them, and into the ſtage ;— 
off drove the coachman, and was got 
to the eaſt-ſide of Hammerſmith ere 
the grovelling vixen recovered her 
ſenſes. Her cries about Turnham- 
Green for the loſs of two young Wo- 
men, a lady end her maid ſtolen 
away, were turned to laughter and 
ſcorn; all the inhabitants there know- 
ing the baſe purpoſes for which they 


were intended. 
| In 
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In their way to town, Iſabella was 
taken particular notice 'of by a young 
nobleman in a diſhabille, an unuſual 
paſſenger in ſuch a vehicle ; but ne- 
ceſſity obliges ſometimes thoſe. of the 
higheſt rank to put up with whatever 
they can get. 

As ſoon as the company alighted 
from the coach at che Park-Gate, in 
order to walk down Conſtitution-hill, 
Iſabella with her maid did the 
ſame. Whereupon which Eugenio (fo 


let us call him) her new. enamorato 


bounded: out after them. He offered 
to wait upon her. From the con- 
fuſion his offer put her into, ſhe nei- 
ther refuſed nor accepted, and con- 
tinued her way, making aukward 
excuſes, he following, till they came 
to the gate of the Wildernels ; ; which 
he opened for her. Then, inſtead of 


going 
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going directly forward, they went 
down the flanting path; where, in 
the moſt polite and delicate manner, 
Eugenio thus addreſſed her. 

% Madam, who ever you be, your 
air, manner, and innocence, are ſo 
oppoſite to what I ſhould imagine 
you to be, by the place you came 
from into the coach, that I am 
at a loſs how to*vreak my mind to 
you. Although you ſee me in this 
undreſs, you will find from me no- 
thing but the tendereſt uſage, and ſuch 
Ras ſuit the rank of a nobleman; for 
I am the Earl of , Who have 
been out very early this morning, to 
be ſecond to my intimate friend Sir —, 
to fight a duel with Lord F—, ſecond 
ſon to the Duke of —, whom he my 
friend has mortally wounded. To him 
I have lent my poſt-chariot (which 
carried 
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carried us both out) to make off for 
ſome time.” 

Lord F— died in about an hour 
after; all which time he filled with 
the moſt vehement expreſſions of re- 
morſe for the injury he had done a 
young lady by a falſe marriage (as the 
late act of parliament makes it), and 
whom he frequently called his fair 
Iſabella. 

At hearing her own name from the 
mouth of a ſtranger, the poor young 
lady fainted away into the arms of her 
ſervant, deeply affected by the un- 
timely end of her deceiver, all cruel 
as he was. The Earl enquired of the 
maid, what could be the cauſe of her 
ſwooning? who replied, © This, Sir, 
te is the very young lady.” Here his 
Lordſhip's curiofity, tenderneſs, and 
complacency, were jointly engaged. 

As 
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As ſoon as Iſabella recovered, he aſked 
where ſhe lodged ? Being told, that as 


yet ſhe had no lodging, he de- 


fired her to conſider him as a man 
of honour, and he would convey her 
to a place of ſafety. Her ſituation 
was ſuch, and the offer fo polite, that 


ſhe could not refuſe giving her aſſent. 


He then conducted her back to the 
gate by which they had come into the 
park, there called for a coach, into 


which he went with Iſabella and her 


maid, and bid the fcllow to drive to 
the houſe of Mrs. in one of the 


new- built ſtreets leading to Mary-le- 


bonne. 

She was a ſober and regular woman, 
a captain's widow, who by the pay 
ſhe received as ſuch, and Jetting out 
furniſhed lodgings, contrived to ſup- 
port herſelf and children in a decent 


manner. 
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manner. The Earl, from the friend. 
ſhip he had born to her huſband, who 
was killed in one of the North Ame- 
rican battles, recommended to her all 
the reputable lodgers of his acquain- 
tance. This induced her to receive 
without heſitation or enquiry, Iſa- 
bella” and her maid. The cauſe of 
Iſabella's grief the better to conceal, 
he ſaid was for the loſs of a near rela- 
tion.—On. his Lordſhip's recommen- 
dation the landlady remained quite ſa- 
tisfied. He bargained for the firſt 
floor; which when they had taken a 
view of, Iſabella feated herſelf on- a 
ſopha, and fetching a deep figh, cried, 
. Unhappy Lord F—, baſe as you were 
to me, - theſe tears flow for your 
diſaſter. 

The Earl's good ſenſe knowing, 
that an attempt to ſtop a torrent of 


grief, 
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grief, is the moſt certain way to en- 
creaſe it; beckoned to Ifabella's maid 
to ſtep with him into a neighbouring 
room, and leave her for a time, to give 
a looſe to her anguiſh, which is a kind 
of pleaſing indulgence to the afflicted. 

There, at the Earl's requeſt, the 
maid recited to him every article of 
her miſtreſs's adventure in ſo ingenuous 
and unvarniſhed a manner, as to carry 
the ſtrongeſt conviction in every cir- 


cumſtance, until their coming into 


the Turnham-Green coach that morn- 
ing. 

The Earl was highly affected with 
ſo intereſting à ſtory, but did not as 


yet perceive how far his heart was 


engaged. He returned to the weep- 
ing fair one, and ſaid as many com- 
forting things as the preſent ſitua- 


tion would allow her to hearken to. 
The 
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The Earl, on departing, called the 


maid out of the room, aſked how her 
miſtreſs was in point of caſh? To 
which her anſwer was, that ſhe could 
not exactly tell; but apprehended 
that her ſtock was not great. He 
gave her a purſe with fifty guineas z 
« See that nothing ſhe likes be want- 
« ing while this laſts, and when near 
&« out, let me know.” The maid 
promiſed ſhe would. His Lordſhip 
departed. 

The Earl's thoughts could run upon 
nothing but Iſabella's beauty, inno- 
cence, youth, virtue, adventures, &c, 
He daily viſited her, in hopes, by his 
generous indulgence, to relieve in every 
article (ſhe might poſſibly wiſh for) to 
ſoften her by degrees into a conſent of 
becoming his miſtreſs. But her mo- 
deſt and politely repelling deport- 


ment 
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ment on every ſuch attack, uſed to 
cover his Lordſhip (he being not 
hackneyed in the faſhionable vices of 
the age) with confuſion for having put 
to the bluſh ſo excellent a creature. 
He often blamed himſelf forethe in- 


delicacy of ſuch ſolicitations. 


Iſabella's nice ſenſe of honour prov- 
ing abſolutely unaſſailable, the Earl's 
paſſion grew daily ſtronger and 
ſtronger, to that degree, that finally 


he propoſed marrying in theſe terms. 


ce Your hiſtory I know. You ſtand in 
t my eyes in a more exalted point of 
te merit, and far greater purity of 
e manners, than if no ſuch intention, 
« as that vilely practiſed on you by 
« the ungenerous Lord F, had never 


© happened. I look upon you as his 


* chaſte and virtuous widow in the 


ce ſtricteſt ſenſe of honour ; and as ſuch 
© propoſe 


6 
propoſe marrying you as ſuch, as ſoon 
as the time marked out by the late 
act will allow, and by the rector of 
the pariſh in which you and I now 
live. In his church you ſhall be called 
next Sunday. Patſon Chubb, the 
inſtrument of your being enſnared, 
has paid for his ignorance ; for having 
been recommended by Lord F to be 
chaplain to a regiment abroad, in or- 
der for the better ſ:nding him out of 
the way of evidencing againſt his vil- 
lainy, he was drowned in one of our 
tranſport-ſhips, carrying troops abroad, 
that foundered at ſea. This Lord F— 
declared a few minutes before he ex- 
pired. | 

Iſabella having firſt turned up he 
eyes to heaven, and ſighed for poor 
Bull's watery end, who had meant no 
harm, and only fianed through igno- 
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rance) thanked his Lordſhip for ſo 
generous: and undeſerved a propofal ; 
added, that ſhe was of a family, whoſe 
alliance would-prove no diſgrace to his 
Lordſhip's ; and that, on her fide, the 
ſtudy of het life-'ſhould be, that his 
Lordſhip ſhould have, never have any 
room to repent him, for having taken 
betrayed innocence, and diſtreſſed vir- 
tue, under his protection. 

The marriage was accordingly per- 
formed; and, at his Lordſhip's peculiar 
defire, Iſabella's father and mother 
aſſiſted: for to their retirement of 
ſorrow for a loſt child, they had been 
ſent for, and thence brought to Lon- 
don in his Lordſhip's coach and fix. 
The Earl had alſo inſiſted on the pre- 
ſence of his next relations, that his 
nuptials with Iſabella might be cele- 
brated in a moſt diſtinguiſhed manner. 

The 


( 195) 

The joy of her parents on the happy 
occaſion, by ſo much the greater, as ſo 
little expected, is inexpreſſible in words; 
therefore we leave it to the imagina- 
tions of our readers to paint to them- 
ſelves, particularly thoſe who can ſym- 
pathetically feel the joy of parents on 
the recovery of a once dearly beloved, 
but alas, a long fallen, loſt, and de- 
ſpaired-of child. 

Some moral refleRions, the reſult 
of this Lady's hiſtory, here obtrude 
themſelves upon us, in regard to the 
ſpecial providence that ſuperintends all 
human actions, to wit, 1ſt, The death 
of the nurſe, which ſhould be a warn- 
ing to all ſervants, &c. however zea- 
lous they may be for the welfare of 
their employers, to be never over buſy 
in diſpoſing of their children's affections 
unknown to them. Secondly, Chubb's 
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being drowned at ſea, ought to be a 
laſting caution to the clergy to inform 
themſelves better of the laws of their 
country, and never, through ignorance 
thereof, be liable to effectuate the ruin 
of others, and draw infamy upon 
themſelves. Thirdly, The untimely 
fall of Lord F—, whereby young liber- 
tines ſhould be warned there is an all- 
ſeeing power that puniſhes in various 
ſhapes the crimes of betraying inno- 
cence, and deluding virtue, which in 
theſe degenerate days are decorated 
with the name of gallantry. Fourthly, 
Iſabella's being ſnatched from the 
brink of infamy, and raiſed to the 
ſummit of fortune. — As on one 
hand this ſhould be a leſſon to parents, 
for one deception (though in this caſe 
productive of good) never to turn out 
a daughter; ſo on the other, to de- 
ceived 
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ceived virgins (pardonable to have 
been deluded once) to perſevere in 
their former notions of virtue, not- 
withſtanding what ſnares may be laid 
to entrap them, and what difficulties 
they may have to encounter with, The 
moſt commonly put in practice againſt 
any fallen nymph, or even till virtu- 
ous if beautiful, and poor, we ſhall now 
proceed to in a ſeparate chapter; the 
hiſtory of Iſabella having run out to 
an extraordinary length. 


CHAP 


The Rocks and Shelves a young fallen 
Beauty has to ſhun, as well gs the 
Baits and Lure ſhe muſt avoid. 


As to carry on the ſervice of 
| many branches in the trading 
part of ſociety, there are people em- 
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ployed to go about the country in 


queſt of cuſtomers, and known under 


the denomination of Riders; the 
buſineſs of ſuch itinerants, is to diffuſe 
a knowledge of the different articles 
they are employed in the diſpoſal of, 
and to receive commiſſions.— Another 
part of their function, is to learn who 
are the good, and who the bad, in the 
ſeveral cities, towns, &c. where they 
ply ; that is, who as a ſolvent perſon 
can be truſted, and who for being the 
reverſe, is not to be dealt with, Theſe 
are the meanings of goed and bad in 
the mercantile ſenſe. 

So in a like manner, the ſage matrons, 


vulgarly called bawds, in this great 


City, although ſoftened ſometimes in- 
to the more elegant appellation of 
Bagnio-keepers, in fact not a whit 
better than Brothel-Renters, as well 


as 
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as the Tally- women, and all brokers 
in female charms, have their ſcouts of 
both ſexes, not only in every pariſh 
and ſtreet of London, but conſtantly 
going circuit through all the country, 
Cities, towns, &c. in queſt of new 
faces for the London market. 

Before we proceed any farther, it 

will not be amiſs to give a ſhort ſketch 
of what is called a Taily- woman. This 
kind of female monſter is commonly a 
ſuperannuated harlot, paſſed ſervice, 
and who has faved money in the buſi- 
neſs of proſtitution, but being able to 
add no more to her ſtock by the un- 
chaſte practices of her hackneyed 
carcaſe, contrives to have young girls 
who have ſtrayed from the paths of 
virtue in her power. | 

Poverty and Beauty are the two 

public funds ſuch peſts flouriſh by; for a 
K 4 young 
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young woman with theſe accompliſh- 
ments, in a tally-woman's eye, is a 
little eſtate to her. Becauſe the in- 
duſtrious Jezebel having always a 
ward-robe of taudry female apparel, 
bought ſecond-hand, and at cheapeſt 
rate, with watch, and every other 
gewgaw decoration fit to deck out fe- 
male vanity, ſhe receives into her houſe 
the poor beauty with open arms, cry- 
ing out, Mercy on me, what a world 
this is, how unequally things are 
ſhared here, that ſo charming a laſs as 
you ſhould be in ſuch mean attire ! But 
things ſhall ſoon be altered; you ſhall 
live henceforward as well as I do. My 
dear, look on me as your ſecond mo- 
ther; ay, and one that will prove 
better to you than the firſt, 1 aſſure 
you. — A plague on the cloaths 


you have on, I cannot bear to ſee you 
in 
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in them,-Here, Mol or Bet (calling 
her truſty ſervant) look at this young 
lady's ſize, and bring down from the 
wardrobe what dreſs you think will fit 
her ſhape, and ſuit her complexion 
beſt, for I intend to take her with me 
to the playhouſe to night.“ — Then 
turning to her young prey, Have you 
ever ſeen a play, my dear?” If the 
never had, the greater conſequently is 


her deſire of ſeeing one. 
When tricked out and bedizened in 


the evening for the playhouſe fleſh- - 


market, the green boxes, how her 
heart flutters with joy at ſeeing her 
adorned figure in the glaſs! what joy 
to be put into a chair, and ſeated 
among fine brilliant nymphs, all ready 
to fall a willing ſacrifice to the firſt 
bidder! 


Alas, 


3 

Alas, poor girl, ſhe has now got 
on her gilded chains, from which ſhe 
will find it extremely difficalt to diſ- 
embarraſs herſelf. All the money 
got for her adminiſtring to the plea- 
ſure of others, is taken by the old 
beldam to keep for her. Should the 
young one, from ſeeing into the na- 
ture of her ſituation, or from hints 
given to her, that ſhe is working for 
another, offer to become reftactory, 
and threaten a ſeparation of intereſt; 
then a large bill is brought againſt her 
ſor cloaths, jaunting, and a thouſand 
articles; although at the time no per 
contra credit is allowed for the caſn 
given by viſitors, and faid to be lodged 

in the bawd's hands as a treaſure. 
Ta cry out againſt the charge were 
in vain, the tally-woman's ſervants are 
all ready to ſwear to each article. If 
ſhe 
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ſhe threatens to go off, ſome ſcoun- 
drel attorney in pay, hath always an 
action and officer ready to ſeize on and 
terrify the poor wretch into a farther 
compliance, to continue a drudge in 
vice for the ſole emolument of her 
unrelenting tyrant. — Sometimes & 
poor girl thus miſerably fituated, and 
fick of her condition, is reduced to 
terms, by the menace of a robbery 
to be ſworn againſt her, and the getting 
her hanged, or at leaſt tranſported, 
Many a fine wench has periſhed in 
ſuch thraldom. There is no chance 
for one ſo circumſtanced to get off, 
unleſs through the friendly and reſo- 
lute aſſiſtance of ſome occafional gal- 
lant, who may be particularly ſmitten. 
By incidents of that kind many aſcene 
of oppreſſive bawdry has been brought 
to light, and the perpetrators made to 
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meet with a condign puniſhment, as 
far as the laws (defective on that head) 
could reach. 

From this picture, let all young girls, 


pretty or poor, whether debauched 


or not, be on their guard againſt all 


, Civilities offered to them, either in 


public walks, theatres, or other places 
of general entertainment, by matron- 


like appearances, whoſe dreſs and de- 


portment ſeem an aukward reſem- 
blance of women of quality, much 
about their period of life. 

Let them alſo beware of all the 
emiſſary pimping tribe, male or female, 
who want to ſcrape an acquaintance 
with them, and which, they ſwear, is 
entirely for their good, by proteſting 
that they know Mr. —, or 'Squire ſuch 
a one, a fingle gentleman, and of a very 

| conſiderable 
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conſiderable fortune, who is quite ena- 
moured ; that he begs only an inter- 
view with Miſs, to declare his paſſion 
to her, which is on the moſt honour- 
able terms. 

If the ſo intreated goes, ſhe is loſt ; 
for to whatever place ſhe is inviegled 
to drink tea, care is taken to put in- 
gredients into it to kindle luſtful com- 
motions, as well as into the other li- 
quors ſhe may be prevailed on to drink 
a glaſs or two of; when the chief en- 
gineers of blowing up her character, 
ſee by the ſparkling of her eyes that 
the libation has worked the deſired ef- 
fect, then they retire, and leave her 
abandoned to the brutal attacks of the 
lecher, by whom they had been em- 
ployed for the effectuating her ſeduc- 
tion. 

Should ſhe reſiſt, and not prove 


com- 
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complying, all cries for ſuccour are to 
no purpoſe, for ſhe is in a diſtrict never 
trodden by modeſt feet ; nay, ſhould 
her refiſtance, through the vigour of 
youth, happen to baffle the eagerneſs 
of veteran and exhauſted debauchees, 
then either the bawd or the pimp come 
hurrying to their pay-maſter's aſſiſt- 
ance, and tartly rebuke the poor ſtrug- 
gling victim with words like theſe, 
What a vixen it i—who could have 
imagined ſo much violence in fo deli- 
cate a form? in what a low lived vul- 
gar manner muſt you have been edu- 
cated, to prove ſo croſs-tempered and 
peeviſh to a good natured gentleman, 
who means nothing but kindneſs to 
you? Many a fine lady of our acquaint- 
ance would be glad of his offer, which 
you ſeem to diſdain.— But do not ima- 
gine, Miſs, that you ſhall indulge your 

| own 
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own head-ftrong will here, or that fo 
good a cuſtomer as Sir John —— ſhall 
go off baulked, and difappointed in the 
enjoyment of what he has ſo long de- 
fired, and paid us fo handfomely for, 
and will moſt generouſly recompence 
you if you behave as you ought to 
do.” If the trepanned damſel prove 
deaf to their remonſtrances, or implore 
with tears, their ſparing of her ; then 
downright force is employed, each 
Umb of her is ſeized by a different per- 
* fon, and ſhe by rudeſt compulſion is 
reduced to-a proper fituation for being 
abuſed ; which horrid treatment is re- 
peated as often as ſhe proves refractory. 
What part of the town or environs 
the had been conveyed to, ſhe know 
not, —She is too well watched pof- 
fibly to attempt an eſcape. Numbed at 
laſt by ſorrow and repeated acts of vio- 
lence, 
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lence, ſhe dwindles into a ſtate of paſ- 
five indifference. 

In order to make ſure of her as a 
property, ſhe is forcibly detained in this 
conclave of proſtitution three or four 
days, that ſo long an abſence (from her 
being neceſſarily enquired after in the 
neighbourhood, as well as among her 
friends and relations) may make the 
matter worſe, and cauſe the greater 
ſcandal; which bringing on her the 
reproaches of her family, make them 
and her native home become quite 
diſagreeable. There being no hopes 
of retrieving her ſtained character, ſhe 
even gives herſelf up to an unhappy 
courſe of life, into which her unfore- 
ſceing youth and innocence had been 
decoyed. 

Polly , the daughter of a de- 
cent couple, who lived not far from 

| Hanover 
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Hanover Square, was reduced in the 
above recited manner, for allaying the 
levitical luſt of a lecherous, irreverent 
Biſhop, who appeared at the bawd's in 
the dreſs of an admiral, When ſhe 
found her reputation ſo blaſted, that 
the looks of all her late intimates 
ſcouled upbraidingly on her; that their 
doors refuſed to open to any viſit of 
her's: ſhe ſpiritedly reſolved, that the 
inſtruments of her undeing ſhould not 
be benefited by that ſtock of beauty 
which nature had not dealt out to her 
in a niggardly manner. She went in- 
to genteel furniſhed lodgings at all 
events upon her own account, and got 
a ſervant-maid, who had formerly 
lived with her parents, to attend her, 
and give out to the people of the houſe, 
that ſhe was a young lady from the 
Weſt, of good family and fortune, 

come 
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come to ſtay but a ſhort time in Lon- 
don, on her way to France; whither 
(being of the Romiſh perſuaſion) ſhe 
was to go, and there abide ſome time 
in a convent, for the compleating of . 
her education. 

At the firſt invitation of fair weather 
that happened, ſhe went out on zbe 
genteel ply (as the term is among high 
flown demi-reps) and for that purpoſe 
ſauntered up and down the Queen's 
Walk, and round the piece of water, 
She had ſcarce ſeated herſelf, in order 
to reſt a-while, when ſhe was agree- 
ably ſurprized at the amiable Colonel 
——— fitting beſide her. He had 
followed the fair incognita ſome time, 
obſerving her ſhape and manner of 
walking, with which he was taken, 
The delicate tincture of her ſkin, and 
the arrangement of her features, were 

anſwerable. 
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anſwerable. The winning tones of 

her voice there was no reſiſting. 
Alter a few common-place queſtions, 
and obliging anſwers, amorous glan- 
ces inceflantly interchanging all' the 
time, the Colonel got the young adven- 
turing lady's conſent to join with him 
in a walk to the Wilderneſs, where, 
as their converſation grew warm, he 
found her of a coming diſpoſition ; 
therefore propoſed their going to one 
of the Theatres together ; which offer 
ſhe readily accepted. 

The Colonel being a good cuſtomer 
to the box-xeeper, got the excluſive 
poſſeſſion of a convenient upper box, 
which he locked on the inſide, and fo 
ſnug was the word. We need not 
lend any aſſiſtance to our reader's ima- 
gination, to paint to them what was 
there tranſacted, bt let drop the cur- 

tain 
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tain of decency.— What actors per- 
 form'd, or what the nature of the piece 
was, whether ſerious or comic, was 
matter of total indifference, and quite 
unknown to them. 


The company diſperſed from the 
Theatre, the Colonel conveyed his 
new charmer to a neighbouring tavern, 
where, after ſupper, and an hour or 
two's amorous dalliance, the Colonel 
having complimented the lady in a 
generous manner, ordered the waiter 
to call a chair to convey her to her lod- 
gings. His not having propoſed to 
paſs the night with her, aroſe from a 
neceſſity he was under of lying at bis 
father's houſe, juſt then come to town, 
in order to make inſpection into his 
-ſon's manner of living, as he was ne- 
gotiating a very advantageous match 
for him. The Colonel was (ſo far as 

the 
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the article of lying at home could con- 
tribute to give a character of regulari- 
ty) obliged to play the hypocrite, to hit 
in with the humour of old Sir Jobn, 
who was of ſo haſty a humour, that 
were he to have the leaſt occaſion to 
ſuſpect his ſon's having any intrigue of 
gallantry, he might alter his will, 
much to. the Colonel's detriment, in 
favour of a younger brother, 

On parting, he deſired Miſs Polly 
t.. to meet him at the ſame tavern 
next evening, about nine o'clock . She 
had found too obliging a friend in him 
to refuſe his requelt. On the way to 
her lodging, the patted on the window 
oi the chair with her fan, which was 
to deſire the chairman to behave in ſuch 
a manner, on ſetting her down at her 
lodging, as that not the leaſt ſurmiſe 
hurtful to her might be conceived; ſhe 


alſo 
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alſo pid them to be ſure to call there 


next evening about nine o'clock, They 
promiſed diſcretion and punctuality. 

At her firſt ſet off, our new female 
adventurer found the ſweets of acting 
for herſelf, without the extorting inter- 
mediation of the villainous tribe of 
proſtitution brokers. But the did not, 
as yet, ſee ſome diſagreeable rubs, and 
ſtrokes of pimping machiaveliſm that 
ſhe was to undergo, all which ariſe 
from the unhappy ſucceſſion of ruined 
virgins being the implicit property of 
the pandar-ſociety, to wit, pimps, 
bawds, and tally-women of every de- 
gree. | 


Next morning, at the hour of 
breakfaſt, Miſs Polly's fancy, now 
weaning itſelf by degrees from all 
ſenſe of remorſe, was flattered with 
the pleaſing idea of the Colonel's per- 

ſon, 
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fon, the rapturous encounters they had 
together, as well as thoſe to follow in 
their future mectings ; then judged 
from his firſt payment, that ſhe ſhould 
acquire a handſome ſum om him, 
perhaps a ſettlement. 

While ſhe was in a ſoothing reverie 
of this kind, her ſervant notified to her 
that a gentleman defired to ſpeak with 
her. She ordered he might be conduct- 
ed up, not imagining who it could 
be. Preſently entered, with a ſpruced- 
up air of confidence, the ſmartiſh fi- 
gure of a young man, who, ere ſhe 
had time to aſk, very familiarly ſeated. 
himſelf, and looked towards her with 
a ſmiling air of protection. 

Surprized (as ſhe had reaſon to be) 
at ſuch forward behaviour, Miſs Polly 
aſked, ** Pray, Sir, your buſineſs with 
me? Be ſo kind as to let me know 


who 
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who you are; for I cannot recolle& 


to have ever ſeen you before.” 

<« Never to have ſeen me before 
Sure, fair lady, you miſtake, or your 
memory muſt be exceeding ſhort (re- 
plied the impudent varlet) „It was I 
who waited on you and the officer you 
were with laſt night.“ a | 

« That may be, young man,” (ſhe 
anſwered with a cold look of diſdain) 
« but I was ſo taken up with that 
gentleman, that J had no leiſure to 
admit any impreſſion of your features 
on my memory ; beſides, if I had, 
your now extraordinary appearance in 
a laced frock, bag-wig, &c. would 
put me quite aſtray.” 

« O ma'am, permit me to obſerve 
to you, that when you ſhall be a little 
better acquainted with the ways of the 
town, of life, as we call it, you will 

not 
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not be ſurpriſed to ſee us clever wait- 
ers, pay our morning-viſits, elegantly 
dreſſed, to ladies of the profeſſion, in 
which you now ſhine among the 
foremoſt ; nay, ſhall be the very firſt 
if you enter into my views. Thus we 
dreſs when we go in order to collect 
our dues, and to participate of the 
favours, which by our employment 
we are intitled to. | | 

« What dues, what favours?” ſhe 
interrupted him with ſome emotion, 
© Our dues (commonly called pound- 
age) are five ſhillings out of every gul- 
nea which the lady- gets from each 
gentleman, The favours are, to thus 
call to ſee you in a morning, to kiſs 
your fair hand, and —— 

As the pert waiter was going to take 
ſome liberty with her, ſhe rang the 

L bell, 
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bell; and to the maid, who came run- 


ning in, gave orders, that gentleman 
ſhould never be admitted more. The 
diſappointed cor aramer ſwelling with 
rage, departed with the menacing 
airs of a man of quality; and vowed 


ample revenge for her having dared to 


refuſe the offer of his embraces. | 

The ,impudent varlet being with- 
drawn, ſhe ſunk into a thoughtful 
mood, on reflecting to what a ſeries of 
indignities a poor young girl is liable, 
from the moment ſhe has let herſelf 
be ſeduced; and is in conſequence 
abandoned by her friends,—** To 
dwindle into a convenient property, to 
be praiſed upon by all the low rable 
of brothel-ſervants. O] horrible to 
think — Madneſs lies that way — 


and yet the unhappy ſhe, who refuſes 
the ſhocking addreſſes of ſuch deſpi- 


cable 
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cable beings, will be often run into 
the trying miſery of want, by the art- 
ful contrivance of ſuch vicious agents. 

To confirm her ſurmiſes, her land- 
lady ruſhed into the room, and thus 
abruptly accoſted her, © I am aſto- 
niſhed, Madam, that one of your ſort 
would have the impudence to come 
and lodge in a reputable houſe like 
mine.” 

* One of my ſort! what do you 
mean, woman ?” retorted the other, 
« Yes, 1 fay, one of your ſort,” re- 
Joined the landlady ; * a pretty flim- 
flam ſtory you have had told to me of 
your going to a convent in France— 
The bagnios 1n and about Covent- 
Garden, are the places fitteſt for you. 
— Nay, you need not ſtare, and look 
ſo aſtoniſhed at what I ſay to you. 
The gentleman who isjuſt gone away 
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from you, has informed me what a 
vile wretch you are; that you were 
laſt night at the tavern with a friend of 
his, to whom you have given the foul 
diſeaſe ; and that he came to reproach 
you on that account.—I forgive you 
your lodging for the time you have 
been here; would think it a ſcandal to 


take any money got in lewd ways, 


ſuch as you follow : therefore provide 
a ſleeping-place without delay for 
yourſelf. In this houſe you ſhall not re- 
main -to-night.—-I would not for fifty 
guineas it were ſpred abroad among 
the neighbour?, that a 7cwn-madam, 
forſooth, had lodged one night in this 
apartment. I ſhould never be able to 
Jet it to reputable lodgers again. O fy 
upon you, vile creature, with, ſuch an 
angel face, to be ſuch a devil incar- 
nate Mind what I ſay to you; for 

ſhould 
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fhould you negle& it, your things 
thall be thrown into the ſtreet, and the 
door never be unlocked to ſuffer fo 
abandoned 2 body to come into my 
houſe, a houſe that has always bore 
as good a character as any other houſe 
of lodging in this or the next pariſh”. 

The landlady would have gone on 
for an hour longer in her outrageous 
and uncharitable declarations of virtue, 
but that the unfortunate Polly —— 
beſeeched her to tower the tone of her 
voice (which ſhe apprehended might 
ſtop the people going by, in order to 
inquire- what might be the cauſe of 
ſuch an uproar) and aſſured her, that 
her requeſt in conſequence of that gen- 
tleman ſharper's partly-falſe repreſen- 
tation, thould be complied with. Upon 
which Mrs. Termagant went out of 
the room. 
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The ejected lodger gave directions 
to her maid, to go and take the firſt 
apartment, cheap or dear, ſhe could 
get, She went in ſearch, and ſoon 
returned with the news of her having 
got one. A coach being called, the 
miſtreſs bid her maid pack up all the 
things to put therein. When they de- 
camped, ſhe gave the landlady's ſer- 
vant half a guinea, more than ſuffici- 
ent for the time, 

As ſoon as they were arnved at their 
new lodging, the afflicted miſtreſs de- 


fared her ſervant to leave her for a 


while to herſelſ, in order to diſburthen 
the grief brooding on her mind, from 
the groſs and affrontful treatment 
which ſhe had received. — What a 
hardened villain muſt this waiter be, 
to have ſo traduced me at my lodging! 
His next care, no doubt, will be to 

ruin 
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ruin me in the Colonel's opinion. How 
unhappy is the poor girl's caſe, who, 
once fallen from virtue, and an outcaſt 
by her family and friends, muſt enter 
upon, and continue in a courſe of folly 
for ſubſiſtence ? To be liable to the 
inſults, and what is ſtill more offen- 
five to any mind where the leaſt tinc- 
ture of delicacy remains, the offer of 
their odious careſſes, by the menial 
fellows of a tavern or bagnio !” 

When ſhe had ſufficiently indulged 
her grief, and evening was come, ſhe 
ſent about the appointed hour of ren- 
dezvous at the tavern, a porter, to 
enquire if the Colonel was there. The 
baulked and irritated waiter, who took 
care to be in the way of any perſon 
that ſhould enquire for the Colonel 
that evening, having wormed out of 
the porter what quarter he had been 
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ſent from, by a deſcription of Polly's 


perſon, gave for anſwer, that the Co- 


lonel was gone to join his regiment 
that morning; and that his promiſing 


to meet any lady at their tavern, was 

a uſual joke with him on his going 

out of town. | | 
This anſwer paſſed current with the 


- diſappointed belle, who never irnagin- 


ed that any waiter would dare to ad- 
vance ſo great a falſnood. The Colo- 
nel's reported departure added new 
cauſe to her affliction. | 
When the Colonel came to the 
tavern, he ordered the waiter to let no 
body to him, but the lady that had 
been with him the night before. The 
tavern-Machiavel on the inſtant re- 
plied, „Alas, Sir, you muſt wait 
a long time, ere you can have any 
chance of ſeeing her; ſhe is a wicked 
wretch, 
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wretch, and is faid to hits gone off 
this morning to Holland with à mer- 
_ chant's clerk of the city, who, by her 
wicked perſuaſion, has robbed his 
maſter of a donſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney. — Several complain of being hurt 
by her; I Bors, Sir, you have re- 
ceived no injury.” 

«© Damn her,” ſaid the Colonel. 
% could not have ſuſpected her to 
be ſuch a vixen, then gave the waiter 
money for his miſinformation, and 
went off not a little anxious, leſt he 
ſhould have made a venereal acqui- 
ſition. 

However, next morning as the 
Colonel was ſauntering along the Bird- 
cage-walk with the Biſhop of —, a near 
relation to him, both their ears were 
ſtruck with theſe words from a female 
voice. Lord, I have longed for, 

e and 
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and do now greatly rejoice at the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing you, which I almoſt 
deſpaired of.” They both turned 
about together ; the Colonel looked 
angrily, though it was to him ſhe 
had addreſſed her words. 

The ſudden and unexpected ſighe 
of the wench, and her beginning with 
the word, Lord, made the Biſhop in 
the firſt burry. of confuſion betray - 
himſelf to her ; he. having been her 
debaucher, in the appearance of an 
Admiral, as heretofore related. He 
called her aſide, bid her to call on 
him the next morning, at no doubt 
a ſham addreſs, and that he would 
give her marks of his friendſhip. 

« No, Sir, ſaid ſhe, or my Lord, or 
whatever your title may be in the 
church, I will not part with you, 
unleſs you give me a ſolemn promiſe 


| before 
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before the Colonel, with whom. you 
ſeem to be intimate, and who is my 
friend, that you will allow me ſome 
annual compenſation for the infamous 
manner of living, that you are the 
occaſion of my being plunged into.“ 

She called the Colonel, to whom 
ſhe repeated the whole adventure - 
in ſa artleſs a phraſe, - that the 
Biſhop could not be off promiſing an 
annuity, to be conveyed in the moſt 
prudent manner, that to them ſhould 
occur. — he ſtopt the Colonel's 
going to upbraid her about the lye 
concerning the merchant's clerk, 
by telling in ſo artleſs a manner, as 
that carried conviction, the inſolent 
behaviour of the tavern-waiter to her; 
the difficulty he had thrown her into: 
which gave a key to the reſt, 
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| The Biſhop having taken his leave 


of them, as he deemed his preſence 
then rather one too many; the Colonel 
walked out of the park with her, 
called for a hack ney- coach, drove 
immediately to the tavern, and upon 


conftonting her with the waiter, ſoon 
convicted the fellow of his knavery, 


for which by the maſter of the houſe 
he was immediately turned off. Then 
the Colonel drove with her to his 
lawyer in the Temple, to have a 
proper ſetilement drawn up, which 


he took care to get the Biſhop to ſign 


without loſs of time. This was true 
military juſtice, to puniſh his Reve- 
rence for poaching in a falſe appear- 
ance, and bringing diſgrace on the 
apparel of a Commanding officer. 
The Colonel having thus exerted 
himſelf againſt the Waiter «nd the 
Bi hop, 
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Biſhop, in behalf of an injured girl, he 
took a pretty ſnug furniſhed houſe for 
her in the purlieus of Chelſea, where 
he continued his vifits to her in a very 
private manner, till ſuch time as theof- 
fer was made to him of a very advan- 
tageous marriage, with a young lady de- 
fcended from a moſt noble family, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a very ample fortune, and till 
more valuable for her qualifications of 
body and mind, it being hard to deter- 
mine to which to give the ſuperiority. 
As the Colone), from a nice ſenſe 
of honour, could not refolve to main- 
tain any longer an unlawful inter- 
courſe detrimental to ſo amiable a wife; 
he broke his mind on that head, with 
a generous frankneſs to his miſtreſs. 
She behaved with a commendable diſ- 
cretion, expreſſed a proper regret up- 
on the loſs of ſo agreeable and ſo uſe- 
ful 
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ful a friend; but concluded, it would 
be ingratitude in her to labour to diſ- 
ſuade him from what was ſo appa- 
rently to his advantage. 

They -parted in the reſolution of 
preſerving a modeſt friendſhip for each 
other. The Colonel made her a very 
conſiderable. preſent, obſerving, at the 
ſame time, that with ſaid ſum, added 
to the Biſhop's annuity, ſhe might 
live in a decent independence, without 
being expoſed to any illicit purſuits for 
a ſubſiſtence ; that if ſhe were to take 
proper care of *herſelf (ſhe not having 
been known on the town) he made no 
doubt of her being ſoon diſpoſed of 


in marriage, and not diſreputably. 


She followed his advice, went to 
paſs the ſummer at Brighthelmſton, 
where ſhe and her adventure were en- 


tirely unheard of, She happened in 


the 
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the aſſembly room to attract, by her 
figure and her converſation. (much im- 
proved ſince her acquaintance with 
the Colonel) the regard of a Clergy- 
man, whoſe livings amounted to ſeven 
hundred pounds per annum. bo ſhe 
once more reverted to the church, 
and has ever ſince continued a model 
of exemplary deportment in the mar- 
ried ſtate; and the beſt adviſer to 
young females, how to defend them- 
ſelves, a nd fly from the ſnares of ſedu- 
cive man. She merited this happy 
eſcape, as ſhe was not vicious through 
inclination, but had been decoyed thro' 
a deep-laid ſcheme for her undoing. 
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CHAP. v. 
A Sketch of the Methods to be purſued, 


70 derive the greateſt Emoluments from 
Female Charms, XC. 


"HEN the Author was come 

to this, the concluſive part of 

his work, he judged it prudent, leſt 
he ſhould omit any article of conſe- 
quence, to conſult thereon a Lady of his 
acquaintance; that before ſhe was aware 
of danger, by an inconſide rate act of 
indulgence to a ſalſe Strephon, had 
been hurtied on the town : yet by a 
notable turn of mind, and perſevering 
exertion, ſoon reſcued herſelf from the 
neceſſity of any vile intermediation, ar 
dependence whatſoever, but ſuch as he 
ſhoald be pleaſed to fix on, and ſhould 


find expedient to her purpoſe. 
On 
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On the time of application being 
made for her aſſiſtance on ſo delicate a 
ſubject, ſhe was ſetting out to the 
country for ſome time, but promiſed 
that in a few days ſhe would ſend a 
letter to him by poſt, which ſhould 
prove entirely to his ſatis faction, as. 
therein ſhould be faithfully contained 
the hiſtory of her fall and riſe, As the 
humour and uſeful hints it contains, 
need no. farther apology, the letter is 
here communicated to the public, 
without any alteration. 


81 R, 

& I now proceed to fullfil my pro- 
miſe to you on leaving London.— As 
the public-ſpirited author of the book 
for the other ſex, called, Every Man 
his own Broker, whom I glory here to 
emulate, declares, that he was in- 


dyced 


CHAP. V. 


A Sketch of the Methods to be purſued, 
70 derive the greateſi Emoluments From 
Female Charms, Nc. 


"HEN the Author was come 
to this, the concluſive part of 
his work, he judged it prudent, leſt 
he ſhould omit any article of conſe- 
quence, to conſult thereon a Lady of his 
acquaintance; that before ſhe was aware 
of danger, by an inconſiderate act of 
indulgence to a talſe Strephon, had 
been hurried on the town: yet by a 
notable turn of mind, and perſevering 
exertion, ſoon reſcued herſelf from the 
neceſſity of any vile intermediation, ar 
dependence whatſoever, but ſuch as he 
ſhoald be pleaſed to fix on, and ſhould 
find expedient to her purpoſe. 


On 
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On the time of application being 
made for her aſſiſtance on ſo delicate a 
ſubject, ſhe was ſetting out to the 
country for ſome time, but promiſed 
that in a few days ſhe would ſend a 
letter to him by poſt, which ſhould 
prove entirely to his ſatis faction, as. 
therein ſhould be faithfully contained 
the hiſtory of her fall and riſe, As the 
humour and uſeful hints it contains, 
need no. farther apology, the letter is 
here communicated to the public, 
without any alteration. 


S1R, 

& I now proceed to fullfil my pro- 
miſe to you on leaving London,—Asg 
the public-ſpirited author of the book 
for the other ſex, called, Every Man 
his own Broker, whom I glory here to 
emulate, declares, that he was in- 


dyced 
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duced to his patriotic undertaking from 
experience, having early loſt his little 
fortune in the Alley; © private loſſes 
decome ſometimes a general good ;” 
ſo J confeſs, my caſe has not been diſ- 
ſimilar. | 

From my early frequenting the 
Play-houſes, I too readily received tie- 
kets from all young ſparks who.offered 
them, becauſe, buoyed up with hopes 
of intrapping one, or other, in the ma- 
trimonial nooſe ; but ill ſtarred wench 
I fell myſelf a prey, inſtead of making 
one. | 

For an unlucky moment came—my 
prudence was gone gadding abroad— 
my foiled cunning was ſoon. tript up ; I 
thrown upon my back, and. laid in a 
helpleſs ſupine poſture: which muſt 
bave drawn compaſſion from any other 
being, but. from hard-hearted, unre- 
lenting. 


—_— —— — _— 
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lenting man. The blaſter of my ſchemes 
luug bed at my ſituation, and - ſoon (al- 
though I cried out as loud as I could 
for help, for mercy, and ſcreamed 
murder, murder) robbed me of my lit- 
tle all, mon petit bien, as the French 
call it, | 

Not ſatisfied with having thus diſ- 
honoured me himſelf, he wantonly 
proclaimed my ſhame abroad to all his 
wicked companions, whom, in a moſt 
inſolent manner, he uſed to billet upon 
me, one after the other; and whenever 
we met, would aſk me with an inſult- 
ing ſneer, if I had a thorough ſenſe of 
the obligation I was under to him, for 
the new trade he had taught me, and 
the frequent cuſtomers he ſent to bid, 
and purchaſe the commodity I dealt in? 

My name was up—and as the old 
ſaying is, I had nothing to do, but 70 


4 
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| 
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ly on my back, A ſeries of adventures 
have ſince befallen me, which it would 
be impertinent to trouble the public 
with ; but were all the conſequences 
of having ventured to be alone with a 
man, meglio e contentarſi che lamentarſi, 
is a good leſſon, but very hard to prac- 
tiſe, eſpecially in an age ſo prone to 
ſcandal as the preſent is. 

For as the malicious Brokers have 
ſwollen every hundred pound of that 
harmleſs author's debts into ſo many 
thouſands, ſo every act of compliance 
| which I have been guilty of fince my 
firſt fatal flip, hath been multiplied an 
hundred fold ; and this calumny has 
ſprung from the very man and his 
companions, who firſt debauched, and 
after eſtabliſhed my infamy. 

But ſcrupulouſly conſcious to myſelf 
of all that I have done, no more, as 
well 
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well as regardleſs of the. cenſure of 
diſtempered brains, and malevolent 
hearts; I now, through your requeſt, 
mean to ſally forth a female champion, 
by way of atonement for my paſt 
errors, and to appear in print the fu- 
ture guardian from indigence, of my 
ſexes frailty, by following my exam- 
ple: which, that every deluded girl 
may be enabled to do, it is proper that 
having already toid you the accident 
by which I was inſtalled an harlot, I 
now ſketch out to you the maxims by 
which I emerged from that vile ſtate, 
to be the woman of conſequence I now 
figure. 

I often reflected, that filly girls, 
after being ſeduced and thrown upon 
the town, have it molly in their power 
to put themſelves ſoon in a ſtate of in- 
dependency, as a gentleman who had 


travelled . 
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travelled told me, was the way with the 
ladies of pleaſure in Italy, where a 
pretty proſtitute is the ſure riſe of a 
poor family.! put the Italian method 
in practice, and found it anſwer be- 
yond the utmoſt of my wiſhes. 

I took a ſmall farniſhed houſe, where 
every gentleman who propoſed an 
amorous intercourſe, lodged, and paid 
for his bedding, ſupper, wine, and 
every other article (which I took care 
to furniſh myſelf with at the firſt hand) 
as dear as if at any of the Covent- 
Garden Bagnios.— Thus all the tavern 
profit came clear into my own pocket, 
without the neceſſity of paying pound- 
age out of my own perquiſite. My 
ſervant's places were very lucrative; 
they always got a compliment from 
each gallant. 


- 


Now, 
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Now, let any town-lady, in a toler- 
able run of buſineſs, calculate how 
much could be thus ſaved neat money 


in her own pocket at the end of one 


year ;—a little Fortune! 

When any gallant would treat me 
with an article of apparel, ornament, 
&c. I inſiſted upon buying it myſelf, 
and charged him double, which was 
no more than what the I 
would do. 

I totally diveſted myſelf of all affec- 
tion for the other ſex, from a thorough 
conviction of thei: falſeneſs. When 
a ſuiter declared himſelf ſmitten with 
ardent defire ; my firſt propoſal was, 
« Will you marry me?” to the nega- 
tive, anſwer; my ſecond was, Will 
yoſettle ? if to that he pleaded inca- 
pacity, my definitive treaty was; © ſuch 
is the price a for tranſient favour here; 

ſo 
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fo much fo: a continued one, to riſe | 
according to the duration, a.16 to be 
paid beforchand, as well as all inciden- 
tal expences, becauſe I would allow 
no poſſibility of a bilk. 

The benefit-ſcaſons at the Wabern 
1 made very beneficial to me; for to 
each ſucceſſive ſpark 1 pretended that 
the impending benefit of the day was 
for a particular friend, and that he muſt 
give me gold for both our tickets. I 
never went, and ſo pocketett the caſh. 

By this prudent ſyſtem I have clear- 
ed in a few years many thouſands ; am 
now withdrawn from bufineſs ; have 
an elegant town and country-houſe 
keep a poſt-chariot and four, and have 
daily, 1 aſſure you, many reputable 
wooers on the ſcore of matrimony. 


. I am, SIR, 
Your's, &c. 


